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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will be held in Chicago on Friday and Satur- 
day," March 29 and 30, 1907. The circulars of the secretary of the 
Association and of the Local Committee, which will be sent out 
within the next ten days, will contain the programme in its final 
form and an account of the arrangements that have been made for 
reduced railway rates and for the entertainment of the visiting 
members. ‘The provisional programme is published on p. 225 of this 
number of the Journal. 

The two previous meetings of the Association have been well 
attended, but the attendance has not on either occasion shown more 
than 25 per cent. of the full strength of the Association. It is not, 
of course, possible for everyone to come, but we believe that a meet- 
ing twice as large as that held in Chicago in 1905 or the St. Louis 
meeting of 1906 is easily within the means and energy of the members 
of the Association. Once a month through the columns of this 
Journal you are offered advice and instruction on divers subjects 
connected with our profession. You are told how to teach first-year 
Latin and second-year Latin; you are urged to sanity in pedagogy; 
you are given hints on the teaching of Caesar and Cicero; you are 
instructed how to read Latin poetry and how not to read it; you are 
told what you must do to save Greek; you read reviews of your own 
books or of the books of others, with the sympathy born of kindness 
of heart when the review is sharp, with the skepticism born of the 
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critical spirit when the review is favorable; occasionally you even 
hear the wail of the reviewed. All this is excellent; it forms a 
veritable cena dubia. But it is not from any of these texts that we 
would preach now. Our exhortation is along a wholly new line; 
we urge you to form the peripatetic habit, to go the rounds of the 
meetings and conferences, to hear what others have to say, and, 
even if you do not read a paper yourself, to let those who do have the 
benefit of your criticism if you are doubtful about the soundness of 
their theories, or of your commendation if you approve of them. 
You may always be certain that the man who reads the paper is not 
nearly so sure of the correctness of his views as he would have 
you believe, and your criticism or your commendation may prevent 
or insure the publication of his theory. No one who attends a 
meeting is without his influence. Yes, even the stony glare of the 
brother who never speaks has its place in the scheme of things. 
The Local Committee will do everything in its power to make the 
social side of the meeting attractive. With due respect for those who 
are to take part in the programme, we must frankly recognize the 
fact that the papers and discussions are not the most important 
part of the meeting. We are not in favor of going to such lengths as 
do some learned societies, the members of which assemble in large 
numbers on the first morning of the meeting, elect their officers and 
transact other business, read all their papers by title, and then adjourn 
for a series of luncheons and dinners interrupted only by such dis- 
cussions as may be regarded as conducive to digestion, and which 
naturally take the form of amiable demonstrations of the utter absur- 
dity of the views advanced in the latest books and articles published 
by members of their order who have committed the tactical error of 
not being present. We do not approve of this plan in all its details, 
but we commend the social spirit which is so prominent in it. It is 
incontestable that what one gets at these meetings by coming in per- 
sonal contact with fellow-workers is worth more than the theories 


of countless papers. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The paid-up membership of the Association now stands as follows: 


Louisiana... . . . . WestVirginia . ..... 6 
— 


These figures show an increase of 194 over those published at 
this time last year, and both officers and members have reason to be 
pleased at the success of their efforts. The majority of the new 
members have been secured through the activity of the officers of 
the Association, but large additions to the lists have also been made 
through the co-operation of individual members who sent to the secre- 
tary the names of persons who they thought would be interested in 
the organization and in the Journal. 

Yet, gratifying as the present status of the Association is, much 
still remains to be done in the way of promotion. As we have said 
before (Class. Jour. 1, p. 66), we believe that the greatest hope of 
future development lies in closer relations with the various state 
classical conferences. One need only turn to pp. 229-35 of this number 
of the Journal in order to realize the possibilities of these local meet- 
ings. From our personal knowledge of the work done by many 
of the Vice-Presidents we are confident that they would be not only 
able but willing to establish relations of close affiliation with those 
local conferences that are already organized, and to form sections in 
the states where no definite organization now exists. 

We venture also to suggest another method of increasing our 
strength, namely the appointment for each state of a membership 
committee, consisting of a considerable number of men representing 
the most important centers. The members of this committee would 
work with or under the direction of the local Vice-President, their 
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part being to bring the aims of the organization before the classical 
teachers whom they know personally or whom they are able to reach 
through mutual friends. 

However, these are matters which must be discussed and decided 
by the Executive Committee. But, whatever methods are decided 
upon, one thing is certain: We need more members. The influence 
of the Association should be made to reach every corner of the terri- 
tory. That it should do so is in the interest of classical studies, and 
incidentally an increased membership means a larger Journal and 


a lower fee. 


THE ENGLISH OF THE LATIN PROSE BOOKS 


In our recent examination of Latin prose-composition books we 
were struck by one feature that seemed common to a considerable 
number of them, namely, the extremely awkward, sometimes even 
faulty, English used in the sentences given for translation into Latin. 
In consideration of the fact that we classical teachers are in the habit 
of maintaining that one of the advantages of the study of Latin and 
Greek is the training which it gives in the precise use of language, 
in effectiveness of expression, and in a sense of form, the occurrence 
and recurrence of inapposite words, vagrant phrases, and wabbly, 
staggering periods cannot but cause surprise. Some of the sentences 
inevitably remind one of the kind of English which inexperienced 
students use in the recitation room when they are translating Latin. 
Indeed, the reason in both cases seems to be the same. The student 
is dominated by the form of the Latin sentence before him, and, as a 
result, his translation is not so much native English as a hastily natu- 
ralized Latin; while the maker of the textbook, thinking in Latin, per- 
haps, or wishing to give the student a hint as to the construction which 
should be used, commits the same offense. And offense it certainly is. 
The habit of a faulty or an alien English would be too high a price for 
school children to pay for even so desirable an asset as a knowledge 
of Latin grammar. Teachers should protest against the introduction 
into their classrooms of any exercise book that is open to criticism in 
this respect. They will have no difficulty in finding one in which the 
English is above suspicion. Several of those which we have examined 
are wholly free from this defect. 
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INTERSTATE ARBITRATION IN ANTIQUITY 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 
University of Minnesota 


Of recent years there has been much discussion of the history 
and possibilities of international arbitration; and hopes are enter- 
tained of eventually establishing this method of settling disputes 
as a substitute for war with all its sacrifice of human life and energy, 
and the train of needless horrors which follows in its wake. In 
such discussion the question of arbitration among the pre-Christian 
nations has sometimes received the tribute of a passing remark. 
It is, however, apparent that the writers of magazine and encyclo- 
pedia articles upon the subject really know nothing about this phase 
of it at first hand. It has, therefore, seemed worth while to work 
through the extant material and to determine in what ways, if in 
any, ancient arbitration differed in its objects and procedure from 
modern international arbitration; to discuss the historical signifie 
cance of its use; and to determine its success or failure as a means | 
of adjudicating difficulties between ancient states. 

The most authoritative treatment of this subject in English is 
that to be found in the monumental History and Digest of Inter- 
national Arbitrations to Which the United States Has Been a Party, 
by John Bassett Moore.’ In his “Historical Notes”? Mr. Moore has 
treated of ancient arbitration merely by translating passages from 
Merignhac’s work, entitled Traité théorique et pratique de l’arbi- 
trage international. Merignhac has divided his treatment, discuss- 
ing separately, first, arbitration in the East and Greece; and second, 
arbitration under the Roman empire. The only cases, two in num- 
ber, which he cites from the eastern nations, deal with the Persian 
empire in the time of Darius. The first is that mentioned by Herod- 


t Miscellaneous Documents of the House of Representatives for the Second Session 
of the Fijty-Third Congress. 
2 Moore op. cit., Vol. V. 
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otus' in the seventh book, where Darius decides a dispute as to 
the succession to the throne between his two sons, Artabazanes 
and Xerxes. The decision favors Xerxes as the legitimate heir, 
he being grandson of Cyrus the Great, through his mother, the 
queen Atossa. This descent gives him the stronger claim to the 
throne. This decision is certainly not to be regarded as an inter- 
state arbitrament. A king merely decides a matter of contested 
succession in his own household. 

The second instance is also taken from Herodotus.? The year 
is 493 B.c. ‘“Artaphernes summoned envoys from the cities (the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor) and compelled the Ionians to make 
agreements with one another that they would submit to legal decisions 
and not plunder and ravage the territory each of the other.’”’ These 
states, loosely subject to Persia, are to submit their local differences 
to reference. ‘This cannot, however, be used as an instance to prove 
that the Persian government was accustomed to employ such arbit- 
rament in its own dealings with foreign powers. It is not an example 
of Persian arbitration. The Persian government merely employs 
a long-established Greek custom in settling the local disputes amongst 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor. No less than a half-dozen cases 
might be cited to prove that the Greek cities had arbitrated their 
interstate difficulties even long before this time; and in several 
of these the Greek cities of Asia Minor were involved. Merignhac 
is unwilling to commit himself upon the subject of arbitration 
among the oriental nations on the ground of insufficient evidence. 
The one true case which he does cite is Greek. I do not believe 
that there was the possibility of employing arbitration in any of the 
oriental courts, even in Persian diplomacy, excepting where, as 
here, Greek interests alone were involved. The honor therefore 
of first formulating the principle of interstate arbitration and of 
first putting it into practice lies with the Greeks. 


I vii. 2. 3. 2 vi. 42. 

3 Xenophon, in the Cyropaedia ii. 4, relates that Cyrus offered to submit the 
troubles between the Medes and the Assyrians to the judgment of the “King of the 
Indians,” in case the Assyrians could show they had been in any way wronged by the 
““Medes.”” Because of the nature of the Cyropaedia this cannot be used as a his- 
torical instance, and merely shows that Xenophon himself was acquainted with the 


workings of arbitration. 
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In a clear-cut dissertation, published at Paris' Victor Berard 
has carefully collected the evidence upon the Greek phase of the 
subject extant up to that year. In the greater number of cases our 
information is obtained from inscriptions. They give the decrees 
of acceptance of the proffered arbitration of some neutral city, 
sometimes from only one party involved, sometimes from both, 
sometimes containing also the decision of the arbitrator. The 
disputes which are thus decided are varied in character. Boundary 
troubles of course predominate. Questions of contested territories, 
especially colonies, are frequently thus disposed of. Disputes 
relating to harbor and water rights, the ownership of temples with 
their precincts, and monetary claims of private citizens, come within 
the scope of such procedure. The earliest recorded instance of a 
proposal of arbitration is to be found in Pausanias.? Crazed by 
wrongs done him by a Spartan, including the murder of his son, a 
Messenian named Polychares ran amuck and murdered a number 
of Lacedemonians. The Messenians refused to deliver him over 
to the Spartans, whereupon the latter prepared for war. “But the 
Messenians said that they were willing either to be tried by their 
common kinsmen, the Argives, in an assembly of the league, or to 
refer the case to the Areopagus at Athens. . . , . The Lacedemonians 
are said to have vouchsafed no reply.’’ This is the Messenian ver- 
sion of the causes which led up to their first war with Sparta 
as given by Pausanias. If the incident is historical it is to be dated 
about 750 B.c. The subject of dispute is here the illegal act of an 
individual which demands redress. 

Herodotus? relates that the Athenians seized and recolonized 
the Mytilenean colony of Sigeum in the Troad. The Mytileneans 
insisted that the place, which was advantageously located for com- 
merce, be restored to them. In consequence of this war broke out. 
“The Mytileneans and Athenians were reconciled by Periander, 
the son of Cypselus, who was chosen by both parties as arbiter. 
The award was that each party should retain that which it at that 


t Berard De arbitrio inter liberas Graecorum civitates (Paris, 1894). My dis- 
cussion is based upon the material offered by Berard with the addition of the inscrip- 
tional material which has since appeared. 

2 Pausanias iv. 5. 2. 3iv. 94, 95- 
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time possessed; and Sigeum passed in this way under the dominion 
of Athens.” The approximate date of this decision is 600 B. Cc. 
The dispute is one of conflicting ownership of colonial territory; 
and the arbiter selected is the most powerful Greek ruler of his time. 
Periander could at this time be trusted to give an unbiased deci- 
sion, as Athens had not yet aroused the mistrust of Corinth by 
competition in the field of transmarine commerce. 

During the seventh and sixth centuries I have noted six undoubted 
attempts at arbitration, including those successful and those which 
_ were unavailing. Eduard Meyer" has remarked upon the increasing 
use of this practice as a characteristic of the development of closer 
interstate relations between the Greek city-states of this period, 
and of the interaction of internal and foreign policies each upon the 
other. 

During the earlier half of the fifth century there is but one instance 
of arbitration, in which Themistocles successfully acts as umpire. 
The decline in its use is due to the fact that the Eastern peril had 
temporarily put a stop to local Greek dissensions. In the latter 
half of the century arbitration was suggested in seven instances, 
but in each case one of the contesting parties refused to submit to 
such decision. The disputes all arose from some phase of the 
Athenian-Peloponnesian war. It is significant of the Greek estimate 
of this procedure that there is an arbitration clause in the thirty 
years’ truce entered into by Athens and Sparta in 445. This clause 
specified that neither side should take up arms against the other, 
in case that party to the treaty was willing to submit to a judicial 
award,? In the Treaty of Nicias, made in 421, the arbitration 
agreement was retained. Furthermore, it is significant that Thucy- 
dides has Pericles say, evidently as a reproach to the Spartans, that 
they at the beginning of the war refused to submit to such a decision.$ 
Archidamus,* king of Sparta, also urges the Spartans at the begin- 
ning of the war to accept the Athenian proffer to arbitrate. He 
says: ‘Send an embassy to Athens to discuss the troubles regarding 
Potidaea and the accusations our allies make against them, especially 


t Geschichte des Altertums II, p. 667. 
2 The references for this are Thuc. i. 78, 140 and vii. 18. 
3 Thuc. i. 140. 3 Thue. i. 85. 
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as they are ready to submit to a judicial decision. For it is not 
legitimate to proceed outright against a state that offers this, as 
against a malefactor.”” A number of passages in the plays of Euri- 
pides which appeared during the war show that the great dramatist 
was impressed with the futility of war and the possibility of a peace- 
ful method of settling disputes.t He does not definitely mention 
arbitration. Nevertheless these remarks display the fact that 
Greek thinkers were aware of the useless expenditure of war and 
of the possibility of substituting some other form of decision. 

The failure to secure a peaceable issue of difficulties at this 
time is no reflection upon the efficacy of Greek arbitration as a 
whole. The political and commercial jealousies then existing had 
kindled such flames of passion as only blood could quench. Modern 
arbitration has yet to prove that it is potent enough to meet a like 
situation successfully. 

Of the fifteen suggested and actual arbitrations that I have noted 
during the fourth century, twelve resulted in a definite decision adhered 
to, at least for a time, by both parties involved. The proposition 
made by Thebes after the battle of Leuctra, to submit her differ- 
ences with Sparta to the state of Achaia for a peaceable adjustment, 
was rejected? by Sparta. About 340 B. c. the Athenians, in a dispute 
with Philip of Macedon, about the ownership of the small island 
of Halonnesus, refused to accede to Philip’s demand for a peaceable 
decision before an impartial board. In both these instances the 
feeling of bitterness between the states involved was particularly 
strong. 

From 300 B.C. to 100 B.c. there are forty-six recorded cases 
which I think are to be classified as interstate arbitrations. In 
thirty-six cases, inscriptions discovered within the last century, 
most of them in recent years, form our source of information, The 
evidence is, of course, indisputable. The troubles adjusted are 
almost always boundary disputes. A fragmentary inscription pub- 
lished by Lebas and Foucart,3 gives the decree of acceptance by 
the city of Messene and by the Phigalians of a decision made by 


1 Euripides Suppliants 949, and Helen 1151. 
2 Polybius ii. 38, 39. 
3 Voyage archéologique en Grece et en Asie Mineure 328 A. 
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a commission of three Aetolians, in regard to the use of certain lands 
evidently lying between them. Both parties are to enjoy the fruits 
of this land, just as they are enjoying them at the time of the decree. 
The land in question must have been pasture-land. 

In the Bulletin correspondence hellénique X. 240, I find the text 
of a decree recording the suit of the heirs of a Calymnian against 
the city of Cos. The money lent by two Calymnians had been 
repaid to one of them but not to the other. The heirs of this man 
instituted a suit which was tried before the Cnidians, who gave 
judgment for the plaintiff. 

I have given some of the disputes which in antiquity might be 
adjusted by arbitration. The questions which have in modern 
times proved susceptible of arbitration have been classed under 
five heads: (1) Boundary disputes; (2) Pecuniary claims arising 
from unlawful seizure of property; (3) Claims for damage by de- 
struction of life and property; (4) Disputed possession of territory 
(including disputed water rights, such as fishing); (5) Interpre- 
tation of treaties.‘ There are a number of cases which will not 
strictly come under any one of these heads; for in recent years 
the scope of the questions involved has become much wider, the 
subjects of disputes more varied. Yet the general type of modern 
. arbitrations may be said to be expressed by the classification just 
given. In the list of ancient arbitral decisions, each one of these 
classes is represented, excepting the third class which comprises 
claims for damage by destruction of life or property. The question 
of interpretation of a treaty is involved in the offer made by the 
Athenians to accept an arbitral decision? upon the demands made 
by the Peloponnesian League just preceding the Peloponnesian War. 
Sparta demands that Aegina be given her independence, that the 
siege of Potidaea be raised and the embargo decree against Megara 
be rescinded. The last two demands are based upon the feeling 
that Athens has broken the treaty of 445. 

It is apparent that the kind of dispute which might obtain a 
successful adjustment by arbitration was the same with the Greeks 
as with nations today. Although modern international questions 


t Eleanor Lord in American Academy of Political and Social Science II, p. 471. 


2 Thuc. i. 78, 140, 144, 145. 
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deal with a greater territorial expanse and with greater numbers 
of people, they are not intrinsically different. The following state- 
ment made by Merignhac is quite misleading: “‘ Their arbitrations 
did not cover great political questions, for every Greek city pre- 
served its independence with a jealous care.”* The statement should 
read: ‘Their arbitrations covered questions which were of great 
importance in their political life; for every Greek city preserved 
its independence with a jealous care.”’ In support of this view 
let me quote the opinion of Professor J. P. Mahaffy, taken from 
his Alexander’s Empire.? “The whole of Greece therefore separated 
into small city-states, embracing a little territory and some villages. 
These towns strove to be independent and self-supporting and dealt 
with their petty neighbors as with foreign states, so that the treaties 
between neighboring towns, such as Tegea and Mantinea, Sicyon 
and Corinth, would be distinctly international treaties, however 
small the scale upon which these treaties could be applied.” 

In Greece, as with us today, international ruptures on matters 
involving the “honor” or the “essential interest” of nations were 
not amenable to arbitration. The words “honor” and “essential 
interest” are quoted from the conventions of the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899.3 I see no reason, however, to doubt that even 
such questions will ultimately thus be adjusted. As modern 
states grow accustomed to reference to the Hague tribunal, the 
nature of those differences which touch upon the honor and 
essential interests of nations must gradually change and be limited 
to a very few questions, involving perhaps the political extinction 
of one of the disputant parties. Despite the two recent wars, the 
Boer War, coincident with the meeting at the Hague, and the Japan- 
ese-Russian war since that meeting, in which three of the contestants 
were signatory powers to the conventions of the Hague, I hope and 
believe that this optimism will eventually be justified. 

The procedure of Greek arbitration did not differ essentially 
from that of today. With consent of both parties an umpire was 
appointed, in the greater number of cases (about 30), a commission. 


t Moore International Arbitrations V. 4822. 2P. 176. 
3 W. Evans Darby International Tribunals, 4th edition, p. 604, Sec. III, article 9, 
upon the “Regulations of International Conflicts.” 
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The number of members is in most cases not given, but in two cases 
the number of the board is two; in three cases it numbers three; 
in two cases it runs up to five. In discussing the decision in certain 
boundary disputes between the town of Acraephiae and other Boeo- 
tian towns, settled by a commission of three from Larisa, Maurice 
Halleaux states that this is the usual number of the board.’ In 
this he is followed by Paul Perdrizet.2 This statement is not justi- 
fied by the extant evidence. The commission varied in size, as 
during the past century. 

In about twenty cases an entire city, represented by its assembly 
or senate, renders the award. In this list I have included the deci- 
sions given by the Roman Senate which is appealed to frequently 
after the year 200 B. C., not so frequently, however, that the Senate can 
be regarded as holding the position of an international court of appeal. 

In twelve cases a king or tyrant acts as arbitrator; in six cases 
some private citizen of mark. Contrary to one’s expectation, the 
oracle at Delphi plays a very minor réle as a court of arbitration, 
In fact I find only the following two instances where appeal to the 
Pythia is suggested. When Corinth and Corcyra came to blows 
over their common colony Epidamnus, the Corcyreans showed 
themselves ready to intrust the dispute to the judgment of cities 
of the Peloponnese agreed on by both sides. Or they would submit 
to the decision of the Delphic Oracle.’ Corinth refused this proffer. 
Diodorus‘ tells of a dispute for the possession of a neighboring town 
between the Asiatic cities of Cyme and Clazomene, which in the 
year 383 resulted in war. By common consent the matter was 
referred to the Pythia at Delphi. She decreed that on a given day 
the disputants should race, each from her own city, for the contested 
territory, the one first arriving to be the victor and own the town, 
Clazomene won by a trick. If this story may be considered as 
deserving historical consideration (which I doubt), it only goes to 
show that the Greeks were justified in avoiding the oracle where a 
careful and fearless decision was to be rendered after a fair hearing. 
These are the only recorded cases that came before the Oracle, 
which may be really termed interstate arbitrations. 


t Bull. corr. hell. (1890), p. 39- 3 Thuc. i. 28. 
2 Ibid. (1900), p. 76. 4 Diod. Sic. xv. 18. 
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The Amphictyonic Council, too, seems to have had little influence 
or standing as a court of reference. In the one instance which is 
referred to this Council the subject is one in which the reference to 
the Delphic Amphictyony is peculiarly appropriate. In the speech 
upon the crown Demosthenes’ states that Aeschines was deposed 
and Hyperides substituted in his stead as advocate of the Athenian 
interests “in the matter of the temple at Delos.” For some time 
the guardianship of the temple of Apollo at Delos was disputed 
between the Athenians and the Delians. About 345 the question 
was referred to the Amphictyonic Council, which had jurisdiction 
over similar questions that might arise regarding the precinct at 
Delphi. The decision favored Athens, as we know from inscriptions? 
later than this which show Athens in possession of the temple. 
Except in this one case the influence of the Amphictyonic Council 
did not extend beyond matters affecting the sacred territories them- 
selves. In the numerous boundary disputes, for example, between 
the Boeotian towns and the Thessalian towns and elsewhere in 
central Greece, some neutral city, such as Larisa* or Megara,‘ 
or some neutral people, such as the Aetolians or Athenians, was 
always appointed arbiter. 

The terms used for arbiter are: and 
d:akXaxrHs, or, when the dispute is referred in general terms to 
a city, this city is called 9 €x«AnTos modus. 

In three of the known cases each of the disputants agrees to pay 
a stated fine to the other party if the decision of the arbiter be in 
any way broken. In an inscription® giving the decision of a commis- 
sion of Eretrians in a controversy between the islands of Naxos 
and Paros, I find this clause: “Whichever of the cites, or whatever 
individual, may do anything contrary to this covenant, a fine is to 
be paid to the other party, of twenty talents in money if a city trans- 
gress the agreement, of five talents if an individual violate it.” This 
decision is probably of the third century. A similar clause occurs 
in a decision rendered by the town of Cnossos in Crete,’ arbitrating 


t Demosthenes De cor. 170-71; cf. Hyperides Con. Demadem v. 3. 

2 Berard, p. 27. 5 Ibid. (1900), p. 75- 

3 Cf. Bull. corr. hell. (1903), p. 107. 6 Corpus Inscrip. Graec. 2265. 
4 Ibid. (1890), p. 36. 7 Bull. corr. hell. 11, p. 292. 
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between the Cretan towns, Latos and Olous, and in the decision 
rendered by Makon of Larisa in a boundary dispute between the 
Boeotian cities Thebes and Alea. These are of the second century. 

Excluding this attempt to force adhesion to the umpire’s decision 
by means of a monetary forfeit, there is only one important feature 
in which ancient procedure differed from that of modern times. 
This is the absence of a permanent international court to which all 
cases might be referred, such as we now have in the Hague tribunal. 
It is to be noted, however, that since the establishment of the court 
at the Hague, in the three and a half years between January 1, 1901, 
and the summer of 1904,? out of twenty-one cases submitted to 
arbitration, only four have come for decision before a commission 
chosen from this tribunal. 

The Romans became acquainted with the Greek custom of 
proffering mediation or of submitting to the decision of a neutral 
body, through the Italiote Greeks. Polybius? relates that, at the 
time of the Pythagorean disorders in Lower Italy, deputations 
came from most parts of Greece endeavoring to settle these troubles. 
But the Greek cities accepted the mediation of the Achaeans, pre- 
ferring them to all others. In the Samnite wars, after the battle 
of the Caudine Forks, the Tarentines insisted with menacing threats 
upon arbitrating the Roman-Samnite differences. The Romans 
refused the proffered intervention and defeated the Samnites. Ihne 
does not accept this as a fact.s Mommsen,° however, does not 
doubt that it occurred; nor is there any reason why a Greek city 
should not follow the course of the Tarentines, inasmuch as arbi- 
tration and mediation were well-recognized features of their foreign 
policy. The indignation displayed by Livy, who speaks of the 
“immeasurable arrogance” of the Tarentines, who were unable to 
direct their own affairs, yet presumed to dictate to others in matters 
of peace and war, is characteristic of the Roman feeling toward 
arbitration and ‘mediation.“: The Roman spirit could not brook 


t Loc. cit. (1901), p. 350. 

2 See Darby International Tribunals, pp. goo-907. 

3 Polybius ii. 39. 4 Livy ix. 14. 
5 Ihne History of Rome, English edition, I, p. 487. 

6 History of Rome, Book II, chap. 6. 
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such interference with their plans. This is again manifested in the 
war of Rome against Perseus (171-67 B. c.), when Prusias of Bithy- 
nia and the free city of Rhodes proffer their services to settle the 
war.' Livy tells of the haughty tone of the members of the Rhodian 
embassy, who recite their sufferings from the war and demand that 
peace be made. Says Livy: “I am sure that this matter cannot 
even now be read or heard without anger. One may imagine what 
must have been the feelings of the Senate when they heard it. Clau- 
dius is sponsor for the statement that no response was given them.” 
Such is the indignation of the imperialist of Livy’s time at the sugges- 
tion of intervention from a neutral or friendly state. The feeling 
of the Romans of the third and second century B. c. was the same, 
as their action in these and several other cases shows.? Despite 
the fact that the Senate in the second century B.c. often acted as 
arbiter for the Greek states, the Roman republic did not acknowledge 
the principle of arbitration when it was applied to itself. In the 
time of the Empire, Rome’s dominating power precluded the possi- 
bility of arbitration between equal states, except perhaps with the 
Parthian kingdom. In the disputes which arose between her 
subjects the attitude of the Empire was, of course, one of dictation. 
With the Parthian kingdom she stood upon a footing of armed 
and suspicious peace, when not actually engaged in war. The 
field of investigation is therefore narrowed down to the political 
history of the Greek states alone. 

In his discussion of the present topic Berard has reached a pecul- 
iar conclusion as to the results and value of Greek arbitration. He 
finds four cases which come up for reconsideration time and again 
before new tribunals as the balance of power shifts in Greece. A 
question of the ownership of a temple and precinct, claimed by the 
two Thessalian towns, Melite and Narthacium, was first decided 
about 385 B.c. in favor of Melite by Medeius, probably a tyrant 
of Pherae. About 350 B. c. this decision was reaffirmed by the com- 
mon council of the Thessalians, The same award was made by a 


1 Livy xliv. 14. 

?For an example of Roman abuse of the position of arbiter see Cicero De 
Offictis i. 10. 

3 Berard, pp. ror ff. 
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certain Pyllos (?), possibly the Epirote king, Pyrrhus. In 196 the 
Roman commission of ten, headed by Flamininus, in their adjust- 
ment of Greek affairs, reversed the former awards by giving the ter- 
ritory to the Narthacians. This decision was ratified by the Roman 
Senate. Twice more was the matter brought up, in both instances 
the Narthacians maintaining their possession of the temple precinct. 

There are three other examples similar to this, the worst of which 
arose from a territorial dispute between Samos and Priene. Between 
the time of Alexander and the final decree of the Roman Senate 
in 136 B.C., of which we have the inscription, the matter was read- 
justed time and again, apparently undergoing nine distinct trials. 
Berard has made this failure to accept the arbitral award as con- 
clusive, in the four instances mentioned, the basis for the following 
conclusions:* ‘So often as they submitted to arbitration, their 
intention was not to end their strife upon a basis of justice, or to 
renew peaceful relations with their neighbors. But when worn out 
by war, they hoped to obtain thereby a brief respite to recuperate 
their forces and get together their allies or mercenaries, in order to 
renew the war; or when some new power arose in Greece, they fled to 
it, not as to an arbiter but as to an avenger... . . Since the Greeks 
made use of arbiters with this intent, one cannot wonder that this 
institution was of no avail among them in establishing peace, but 
was an instrument of war and enslavement, by no means promoting 
friendship and fraternity.” 

There is absolutely no justification for this wholesale condemna- 
tion. Granted that an arbitral award was often not final, still, had 
Greek arbitration prevented war only once in each of the four cases 
mentioned, it would be worthy of consideration. However, even with 
the limited information at our disposal, with shattered inscriptions 
in which the portion containing the decision is often wanting, I 
find at least thirty cases in which the award seems to have been 
accepted as final by both parties involved. In the nineteenth century 
the ratio of cases in which an arbitral decision was reached and 
mutually accepted, and its provisions really put into effect, to those 
which were not accepted, is approximately as 17 to 3.2. In ancient 


1 Berard, pp. 105 ff. 
* Compiled from Darby International Tribunals, pp. 771-838. 
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times, omitting those to which Rome was a contending party, and 
not reckoning the four disputes which were so often reopened after 
decision had been given, the ratio of arbitrations apparently con- 
clusive to those which failed, was about 32 to 7. The meagerness 
of our information of course precludes our knowing whether the 
terms were always carried out after being ratified by the contesting 
states. I have gone on the assumption that when the decision of 
the arbitrating commission was officially accepted and published, 
the provisions were actually carried through. 

This is, I think, the only fair basis for a conclusion as to the 
success of ancient arbitration. The figures show a very fair per- 
centage of successful cases. Berard’s conclusions are further dis- 
proven by the fact that the suggestion to arbitrate coming from one 
party was often officially rejected. Had there not been a public 
sentiment which forced arbitrating states to accede to the award 
given, when once proceedings had been begun, there would have 
been no reason to refuse to arbitrate under any circumstances. 
The state that wished to do so might have entered into such a com- 
pact and then have rejected the award to suit its own convenience. 
We have not lost faith in international agreements of this sort in our 
own day because a certain percentage of arbitrations have resulted 
in nothing, or because a number of cases had to be sent to a second 
tribunal before a successful issue was reached. 

The extant evidence does not warrant the selection of any one 
Greek city-state which may be regarded as an “acknowledged court 
of reference” for any particular period. Shuckburgh in his trans- 
lation of Polybius,’ says: “In continental Greece before the Persian 
wars, we find Sparta occupying the position of an acknowledged 
court of reference—a position in which she had been preceded by 
Argos.” As Sparta appears as umpire in only one of the recorded 
awards up to 420 B.C., this statement is misleading. Argos does 
not appear in this capacity at all, up to that time. In fact this state 
only acts as umpire once in all the history of Greek arbitration, so 


t Vol. I, Introduction, p. 45. This statement is based on Herodotus vi. 49. 
The appeal to Sparta in the case of the “‘ Medizing”’ of Aegina, just before the invasion 
of 490, is due to the conditions of that time which forced an e phemeral union of the 
Greek states in which Sparta naturally took precedence. Cf. Grote, Vol. IV, part ii, 
chap. 36. 
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far as our information extends. The same objection is to be urged 
against the statement made by Professor Mahaffy' that “the Rhodians 
had for a century (about 250 to 150 B.C.) been the acknowledged 
peacemakers and arbitrators among the nations, and if they had 
often failed, they had often succeeded and had been found thoroughly 
just and trustworthy in their decisions.”» The Rhodians appear 
only twice in this réle in the list of arbitrations known to us. The 
Roman Senate, including the commissions which it sent to the East 
with full powers, acts in this capacity six times in the same period. 
This fact of itself shows that Mahaffy’s statement of the importance 
of the city of Rhodes as an interstate tribunal is exaggerated. 

In the recent books upon arbitration and international tribunals, 
the Greek Amphictyonies are usually regarded as the first peace 
organizations.? Although their influence undoubtedly helped to 
develop a spirit of humanity and a better understanding between 
the Greek tribes, the tendency of recent investigation has been to 
limit their powers almost exclusively to matters religious. Members 
of the same Amphictyony might, and did, regard others of the same 
league as their inveterate enemies, with whom war was wont to 
break out on slight provocation. The inability of the Amphicty- 
onies to develop a real and lasting political influence is nowhere so 
clearly shown as by the fact that they were not called upon to arbi- 
trate even those cases in which both of the disputants belonged to 
one and the same religious league. It is probably in this very 
circumstance that the explanation of the rise of arbitration before 
specially chosen arbiters is to be found. The Amphictyonies cen- 
tering about some famous sanctuary are one expression of a force 
working toward Hellenic unity. This was continually counteracted by 
the opposite tendency toward tribal isolation and the jealous preser- 
vation of the individuality of each city-state. Arbitration between 
these same states, animated as they were by a feeling of kinship 
as Hellenes, must be regarded as an expression of this unifying 

t Mahaffy Greek Life and Thought (London, 1887), pp. 344, 345- 

2 Darby International Tribunals, pp. 1-9; F. Dreyfuss L’arbitrage inter- 


national (Paris, 1892), pp. 5-0- 

3 The boundary dispute between the Thessalian towns of Melite and Xynia 
(Bull. corr. hell. (1901), p. 344), in which the Aetolians acted as arbiters, will serve 
as one of several cases in point. In the repeated decisions of the trouble between 


Melite and Narthacium, which was discussed above, the Delphic Amphictyony plays 
no réle whatsoever. 
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tendency in the political field. The contending cities were often 
separated by but a few miles. Citizens of each were intimately 
acquainted. The disastrous economic results of war would be 
immediately and keenly felt by each member of the community. 
These facts must have materially assisted in developing the institu- 
tion of decision by arbitral award, though it would be impossible 
definitely to trace their influence. 

The political conditions of the sixth and fifth centuries B. c. were 
not of a nature to extend this development to the settlement of 
differences between Hellenic and non-Hellenic nations. The possi- 
bility of arbitration with the semi-barbarous nations of the North 
and of the far West did not exist, since arbitration demands the 
voluntary submission of a dispute between two equal powers to the 
decision of a neutral body. The Persian and the Carthaginian 
states were the only ones which the Hellenes faced as equal com- 
batants. The Persian policy of territorial expansion by conquest 
and the Carthaginian effort to meet Greek commercial competition 
in the West by force, involve a struggle for existence between civili- 
zations naturally hostile one to the other. When the Greek cities 
of Italy tried to arbitrate with Rome, the rising barbarian power of 
the West, they soon found that the character and aims of the Roman 
Senate and people were not such as to countenance a peaceful, 
judicial settlement of their difficulties. 

Under other conditions, with a unified Greek nation opposed to 
other nations upon the same political plane, the idea of arbitration 
might have attained in antiquity the important position which it 
seems to be taking in the political life of the nations of today. In 
judging its importance in Greek history we must keep in mind 
that modern arbitration is still an experiment, an ideal toward 
which modern civilization is working. Great and vital international 
difficulties are still settled by war. Yet we justly regard the increas- 
ing number of international arbitrations and the establishment of 
the Hague tribunal as evidence that the spirit of humanity is growing 
in our own day and age. In the same way we must give the Greeks 
credit for a high degree of development in the sphere of political 
thought, inasmuch as they recognized the principles of humanity 
involved in arbitration, and were at least fairly successful in applying 


them. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN WORD-ORDER 


By CorNneELIA R. TROWBRIDGE 
Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


PART II. VERGIL 


When Vergil is reached, the divergence of the Latin order from 
the English seems complete. There is no fixed sequence; verbs, 
nouns, adverbs, adjectives, apparently have their place decided by 
arbitrary rules, and those not of syntax, but of prosody. ‘‘ Modern 
English,” says Sweet, ‘“‘is intolerant of suspensiveness and averse to 
broken order.” How can we come to any appreciation of the rhetori- 
cal effectiveness, the characteristic style of verse written on prin- 
ciples so alien to those of our tongue and in apparent defiance of the 
arrangement prevailing in the prose of its own? Jespersen in The 
Progress of Language, when treating the order of development of 
grammatical relations, states that these are indicated (1) by inflection 
alone, (2) by inflection and fixed order, (3) by fixed order independent 
of inflection. Latin poetry seems to mark a reversion to the first 
linguistic stage. Vergil avails himself to the full of the freedom of 
order which the genius of his mother-tongue allows. Grant that 
students may have grown into some understanding of the rhetorical 
effects attained in Latin prose, what are they to do with this metrical 
mosaic? It is not strange that most of them search at random for 
subject and verb, and pick out a word here and a word there as dis- 
tractedly as a hen scratching about for corn. Evidently it was 
not in this fashion that the Romans read their poets. There is a 
waste of mental energy. The unusual form absorbs the attention; 
the content is lost. It is therefore of the utmost importance to master 
the form. It must have laws, or it would have been a puzzle to the 
Romans themselves. Moreover, as we have seen that to modern 
readers order must always be more fundamental than form, a begin- 
ner needs to discover in Vergil’s word-order, as he did in Caesar’s and 
Cicero’s, the positions giving emphasis, the grouping of grammatical 
units, the principles of climax. 
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There is a departure from the usual prose order in the first line of 
Vergil, Troiae qui primus ab oris. The relative does not head its 
clause. Though not unparalleled in prose, this proves of much more 
common occurrence in Vergil. There are in the first book alone 
over twenty-five instances where relatives or other conjunctions, and 
often the verb also, are drawn within the subordinate clause, leaving 
the prominent position to some more important word. But a closer 
study shows that a further principle regulates most of these subordi- 
nate clauses. To give them coherence, to bracket them, as it were, 
from the rest of the sentence, the words at either end are frequently 
in agreement, and their connection is the bond that holds the clause 
together, as the conjunction and verb do in prose. Examples are 
Tyrias olim quae verteret arces (i. 20); fidus quae gerebat Achates 
(i. 188). In i. 453 the prepositional phrase in sub ingenti lustrat 
dum singula templo is made to serve the same end. It is possible to 
multiply examples indefinitely, all showing that in poetry as well as 
in prose the Latin loved a compact, suspensive order. An inflected 
language can produce the same effect in a variety of ways. It is the 
means, not the principles, of style which vary. 

The first sentence of Vergil also illustrates another very common 
arrangement of words. The subordinate clause ends, not with an 
isolated verb, but with a group of three words, Laviniaque venit 
litora. Such rhetorical units, with the word of grammatical predomi- 
nance in the center, and words on either side which agree, is a device 
repeated in countless lines, especially in the concluding words, as 
tot volvere casus (i. 10); Tyrrhenum navigat aequor (i. 67); macu- 
losae tegmine lyncis (i. 323). There are over seventy-five of these in 
the first book. The same principle applies to larger groups of four 
or five words, often to whole lines, as in 


praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem (i. gt). 


As in the inverted relative clauses, the words in agreement serve to 
set off their entire group from the rest of the sentence. 

Prepositional phrases show great variation. Maria omnia cir- 
cum, meritis pro talibus, diversa per aequora are units of translation 
which after a little practice are easily recognized, though only the 
last arrangement is common in Latin prose, and they are all contrary 
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to English order. Or the phrase may be interrupted by a word not 
in close grammatical connection, as in per ampla volutat atria. 

Another common grouping brings a word limiting an attributive 
adjective between the adjective and its noun, as in the phrase, insig- 
nem pietate virum. Not only is the Latin order worth noting because 
more closely knit than our translation can be, and therefore more 
effective, but familiarity with it prevents an incorrect rendering of 
such phrases as saevum ambobus Achillen, and stridens Aquilone 
procella. Pupils not trained to observe Vergil’s order will frequently 
fail, simply for this reason, to catch his meaning. 

Cum princeps medioque Gyas in gurgite victor 

rectorem navis compellat (v. 160, 161) 
will be translated glibly, ‘‘When the leader and victor Gyas addressed 
the pilot of his ship in the midst of the whirlpool,” whereas it clearly 
should be read, ‘When Gyas, the foremost one and for half the 
course the victor, addressed, etc.” 

Variations from the prose order may be very complex. As Pro- 
fessor C. L. Smith says in the preface to his edition of Horace, “the 
poets have studiously wrought out artistic groupings and sequences, 
which the reader must train himself to grasp and follow if he would 
appreciate the beauty of poetic expression.”” Professor Smith works 
out at length Horace’s use of the interlocked order, which inter- 
weaves pairs of nouns and adjectives, leaving their relation to be 
made clear only by their agreement. Vergil used similar grouping 
with patterns as varied, each with its special effectiveness. Indi- 
cating the nouns in each phrase by A and B, B standing for the 
dependent noun, and their respective adjectives by a and b, we can 
represent them as follows: 

(1) baBA: Saevae memorem Iunonis ob iram (i. 4). Here 
either adjective might with equal appropriateness modify either 
noun. The two characteristics of Juno’s wrath, its cruelty and its 
watchfulness, are both to be emphasized. Both endure to the end. 
Hence the prominence and juxtaposition of the adjectives. The 
same order is used in the line, 

Aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem (iv. 139). 


Two colors are contrasted, and it is as if we caught the gleam of the 
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gold against the purple before we distinguish that it is from the 
fibula. 

(2) abBA: Surgentem novae Carthaginis arcem (i. 366). The 
citadel is but just rising, for Carthage is a new city. Our English 
order cannot convey this interdependence of cause and effect. 

(3) aBAb: Lupae julvo nutricis tegmine (i. 275). Fulvo might 
as fitly be used with /upae as with tegmine, but the fondness of the 
Romans for balanced phrases may be seen here. There is also a 
rhetorical gain in its agreement, similar to that in the English phrase, 
“a lion’s tawny skin,” as against ‘‘a tawny lion’s skin.” To men- 
tion the color specifically when it is already implied by the genitive 
lupae gives it more emphasis. 

(4) AbBa: Dido Tyria regit urbe projecta (i. 340). Here Dido, 
Tyria, and regit are the important words—‘ Dido of Tyre is queen;” 
the rest of the line merely fills out the metrical form. 

(5) BAab: Scaenis decora alta futuris (i. 429). As in (4) the 
two important words, here two nouns instead of a noun and an 
adjective, have the prominent place in the line. Alta has the same 
metrical position as the alta in vs. 427, and juturis completes the 
symmetry of the group. 

(6) bAaB: Primo quae prodita somno (i. 470). These words would 
be grouped in prose in the order quae primo somno prodita; that is, 
the other pair in agreement would bracket the phrase. That order 
would be prosaic, this is poetical. 

(7) aBAb: Insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis (vi. 855). The 
second adjective, besides giving balance, comes as a reminder that 
the spoils of Marcellus were unique: ‘Famous for his spoils, Mar- 
cellus comes on, spoils won from a king.” 

The interlocked phrases occur on every page. Frequently, as in 
(4), other words are inserted. Often the groups run over from one 
line to another. Sometimes three sets of words are interwoven, as 
at the conclusion of the first book: 


Te iam septima portat 
omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus aestas (i. 755, 756). 


The combinations are manifold, but in Vergil’s hands the device is 
never a purely mechanical one. To overlook the play of thought 
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which shapes the order of these word-groups is often to miss entirely 
the charm of his poetic fancy. 

Chiasmus is a device not so foreign to our language, but not often 
available in our less flexible speech. Vergil’s effective use of it is 
too evident and too frequent to require illustration. Anaphora, 
hendiadys, the suspensive position of single words, asyndeton, 
contrast by juxtaposition, are all employed as they are in all other 
Latin prose and poetry.? 

Still other effects are gained by the rhythmic possibilities of the 
hexameter. Sometimes construction is simplified by putting the 
words which agree at the beginning and end of the verse, or in the 
same position in the two divisions of the verse made by the caesura: 

quae tandem Ausonia Teucros considere terra, 

invidia est (iv. 349, 350). 
Here Ausonia and terra, the words in agreement, have similar posi- 
tions. Awusonia and Teucros are contrasted. 


Desine meque tuis incendere teque querelis (iv. 360). 
Tuis and querelis agree, meque and teque have corresponding metric 


stress. 
Or the words beginning the half-lines may be contrasted in 


thought, as in 


Dardaniumque ducem Tyria Karthagine qui nunc 
exspectat (iv. 224, 225). 
In the line 
Natum ante ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad aras (ii. 663). 
the balance with the accompanying climax is between natum and 
patrem, ante ora patris and ad aras, while qui obtruncat, which has 
no antithesis, fills the least prominent part of the verse. 

A verb in its ordinary position at the end of the sentence may 
convey emphasis if it comes first in a line, and the thought is there- 
fore interrupted by an unusual pause in the verse. For example, 
the climax of the incident where Laocoon confronts the horse is 
conveyed by putting at the end of the sentence the intensive compound 
verb contorsit. 


t The Introduction to Knapp’s Vergil contains a good discussion of many points 
of metrical order. 
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Sic fatus, validis ingentem viribus hastam 

in latus inque feri curvam compagibus alyum 

contorsit (ii. 50-52). 
So incidit at the close of the passage in ii. 460-67 gives the crash 
with which the tower at last falls from the roof of the palace. 

The dramatic effects are many. As Aeneas lives again through 
the last night of Troy, he tells the story with vivid realism. As he 
looks down from the roof of Priam’s palace into the open court 
where Hecuba and Priam are crouching together at the altar, his 
attention is caught by a swiftly approaching figure. 

Ecce, autem elapsus de Pyrrhi caede Polites, 

unus natorum Priami, per tela, per hostes 

porticibus longis fugit et vacua atria lustrat 

saucius (ii. 526-29). 
“‘But see, escaping from the murderous onslaught of Pyrrhus, there 
is Polites”—and, remembering his hearers, he adds that he is one of 
Priam’s sons—‘‘There, through the weapons, through the enemy 
he comes on.” He watches his flight from far down the porticoes as 
he traverses the forsaken atria which offer no shelter or aid. But 
as he comes nearer, Aeneas sees that he is already doomed, and the 
sentence ends with saucius as with a sharp cry of anguish. 

In the description of the boat-race in the fifth book, a very effective 
climax occurs. As the signal for starting is given and the four boats 
dart from the line amid resounding applause, 


Effugit ante alios primisque elabitur undis 
turbam inter fremitumque Gyas (v. 151, 152), 


which means that the eager spectators see at last that one galley 
springs forward, gets the lead, and then even in the crowd and the 
confused uproar they recognize that it is the boat of Gyas. 
The fierce outpourings of Dido’s passion are full of interlocking 

phrases which suggest the play and conflict of her emotions. 

Mene fugis? Per ego has lacrimas dextramque tuam te, 

(quando aliud mihi iam miserae nihil ipsa reliqui) (iv. 314, 315). 
The juxtaposition of ego has and tuam te and the grouping of aliud 
mihi nihil ipsa are not merely metrical conveniences. “Is it from 
me you flee? I in my tears call upon you through your pledge— 
(for of other resources in my present misery none have I myself left 
open to me).” 
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There is a significance in the involved sequence of the lines 
Ile Sychaeum 
impius ante aras atque auri caecus amore 
clam ferro incautam superat, securus amorum 
germanae (i. 348-51). 

The murderer and his victim are mentioned together, the next 
line characterizes the murderer, and we guess the coming tragedy 
before the verb completes the statement of it. Ina reaction of horror 
comes the thought, “‘heedless of his sister’s love.” 

No such intricate order is used where the narrative runs quickly 
and smoothly on, as in those passages describing the sea which sug- 
gest the Homeric rapidity of movement and sureness of touch. 


Inde ubi prima fides pelago placataque venti 

dant maria et lenis crepitans vocat Auster in altum, 
deducunt socii navis et litora complent. 

Provehimur portu, terraeque urbesque recedunt (iii.69-72). 


This hasty enumeration is far from exhausting the richness of 
suggestion to be found in the study of Vergil’s word-order. Dryden 
makes it the subject of a striking and beautiful comparison in the 
preface to his translation of the Aeneid: 


His words are not only chosen, but the places in which he ranks them for 
their sound. He who removes them from the stations wherever their master set 
them spoils their harmony. What he says of the Sibyl’s prophecies may be as 
properly applied to every word of his: they must be read in order as they lie; 
the least breath discomposes them and somewhat of their divinity is lost. 


Dryden might well have added that to those who ignore this the 
lines lose both meaning and beauty. Inconsulti abeunt. 

All this teaching of Latin word-groups and order will not, of 
course, take the place of drill in forms and vocabulary and syntax, 
but it is a legitimate and very serviceable aid in the understanding of 
Latin. Asa mechanical help, it simplifies translation by breaking a 
sentence up into elements easily grasped and handled. Pedagogi- 
cally it is sound, for it does not force a mental process at variance 
with previous habits such as is involved in an uncompromising 
insistence on the Latin order. At the same time it recognizes the 
immense significance which word-order in itself and as a grammatical 
device has to minds accustomed to an uninflected language and 
struggling to find a clue to the meaning and effectiveness of a language 
inflected, periodic, and suspensive. 


WORD-ACCENT IN GREEK AND LATIN VERSE 


The debate revived in Professor Hale’s paper in the January number 
of this Journal can be rescued from confusion only by pressing directly to 
the main issue, without any attempt at literary amplification or ostentation 
of irrelevant learning. We must not speak of the “pronunciation” of 
Latin but of “‘accent.”’ Even “accent” will not save us from a welter of 
equivocation—we must say “‘stress-accent.’’ It is not an alternative between 
a quantitative and some other pronunciation of Latin. All pronunciation 
of Latin is as quantitative as our individual scholarship in that kind allows, 
and nobody has a monopoly of quantitative pronunciation. It is not 
necessary to discuss the much-exaggerated differences between Latin and 
English. Professor Hale’s statement that “‘it is not the case in English” 
that two consonants lengthen or give weight to a syllable would amaze a 
Shelley or a Swinburne—the truth being that it is not so much or so exactly 
the case—not the case in colloquial discourse or in bad verse. We have 
not to decide between an accentual and a non-accentual reading. All 
reading is accentual—the problem is where we are to place the predomi- 
nant stress-accents. It is not a choice between a sing-song and a judicious 
reading. Stress-accents determined by the rhythm are as compatible with 
correct quantities, rhetorical pauses, and just intonation as is any other 
way of reading. It is not a question of the conjectural original character 
of Greek and Latin accent, and all display of erudition on this point is 
beside the mark. The problem is: Where are we to place the stresses 
which we inevitably pronounce? It is not a question of the value and 
validity of Professor Hale’s views of Latin syllabification, nor of the amount 
of significance that can be tortured out of the ambiguous utterances of 
Latin grammarians, who probably, like most grammarians and most men 
ancient and modern, were entirely incompetent to discuss metres at all. 
It is not a question whether Professor Usener preferred to read hexameters 
much like prose, precisely as many English actors refuse to pronounce the 
dissyllabic -ion and the syllabic -ed in Shakespeare, and many French 
actors ignore the final e. Everybody admits that the Latin hexameter 
read as prose preserves its rhythmical character sufficiently to satisfy many 
tastes and that it is idle to dispute further on a matter of taste. 

Lastly, it is not a question of the a priori probability that the Greeks 
and Romans “pronounced,” that is, stressed, their verse precisely as they 
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did their prose. When a posteriori certainties are within reach we need 
not debate a priori probabilities. 

What is the issue then? It may be reduced to two questions. (1) 
Can the movement of Greek and Latin verse as a whole (not merely the 
Latin hexameter) be explained and rightly felt if the stress-accents are 
uniformly placed where we normally place them in prose? (2) Will 
students who are taught to place the stress-accents so ever know anything 
about metres? It must be observed to begin with that he who holds that 
the principles of Greek and Latin verse allowed and required the displace- 
ment of the word-accent by the rhythm may, and probably will, habitually 
conform to the principle in his practice. But he is not logically bound to 
do so. He may for rhetorical purposes or to conciliate a prosaic audience 
content himself sometimes with an @ peu prés and, so to speak, refuse to 
pronounce the syllabic -ed or make “‘wind”’ rhyme with “blind.” But he 
who holds that it is a priori preposterous that verse-accent should differ 
from the accent of prose is logically bound to put his theory through. He 
must not compromise in practice. He may not confine himself to the most 
plausible hexameters. He must be ready to read metrically anything in 
Greek or Latin from the second Olympian to Catullus’ Galliambics and 
the anapaests of a Senecan tragedy. For the gist of his theory is not that 
some hexameters run fairly well on this principle, but that it is the only 
rational and possible doctrine of classical metres. 

With regard to our first question the evidence is overwhelming as soon 
as we abandon vague conjecture and a priori speculation and face the 
facts. There is no conceivable accentuation of Greek that will preserve 
the word-accent in verse for the simple reason that Greek verse at different 
times requires us to accent different syllables of the same word. On this 
point it is idle to waste speech. No one who can read an ode of Pindar or 
a tragic chorus will think of denying the proposition if he understands it. 
Grant that the printed Greek accents once represented ‘‘pitches,” and that 
there is one man at Jena, or Halle, or Timbuctoo who can render them 
so— piping and whistling in his sound.”” Then the word has some other 
stress, and that stress will never be identical with the contradictory stresses 
given to the same word in complicated Greek rhythms. There remains 
the evasion that there was no stress in Greek words, and will be little or 
none in Greek verse but only quantities and times. This is a merely verbal 
proposition. It is not really thinkable by modern man. It is purely on 
the level of Mill’s declaration that, for aught we know, two and two may 
make five in Sirius. That the stress may have been lighter than it is in 
Germanic tongues is possible, though nothing to the point—and no one 
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who enjoys Aristophanic anapaestic tetrameters will entertain the suppo- 
sition without many qualifications. 

But we fight men of straw in talking about Greek. For no one has 
seriously attempted the absurdity of applying the theory there. Latinists 
merely affirm in a footnote that the method applies to Greek as well, and 
for the rest put us off with an allusion to the mythological gentleman— 
“‘whose margin fades forever and forever as we move’’—who can read 
Greek verse and keep the accents. I have been complimented on doing 
it myself. 

The Latin poets supposed that they were reproducing Greek metres. 
Let us turn to Latin. Hexameters need not detain us long. The second 
half of the line generally runs smoothly in any case, and if a man’s ear is 
satisfied with Aenéadum génetrix for Aeneadtim genetrtx (assuming the 
quantities right in both cases) or summtitit fléres for summitttt florés, or 
inde jérae pécudes for inde feraé pecudés debate is idle. Doubtless many 
worthy Romans read it so, as many honest gentlemen today, from insensi- 
bility or fear of sing-song, read verse so that no audience could detect the 
metre, and would think it pedantry to sound a final ed. A Chicago lawyer 
defending a negro would probably lose his case if he quoted to the jury, 
““Mislike me not for my complex-i-on,’”’ and Cicero may have been too 
canny to say “illuxit diés” to a Roman court. I do not know, and it 
does not matter. For it does not affect the real rhythm as intended by 
the poet and felt by those who care for rhythm.' 

One further fallacy only need be noted. Professor Hale argues that the 
recognition of verses in prose proves that the ‘‘pronunciation”’ was the 
same. Many of these verse-tags are the pedantries of microscopic 
scholasticism. Where the rhythm is felt, approximately coinciding with 
the real cola and perceptible to an attentive but not analytic reader, its 
recognition need not surprise us and proves nothing for the identification 
of prose and verse. There has never been a time since, innocent of all 
but penultimate quantities, I read Virgil in the Chicago High School when 
I or any other man endowed with an ear for rhythm could not instantly 
recognize any considerable tag of hexameter mistakenly printed or pro- 
nounced as prose. It is a question merely of the direction of the attention 
and of quickness in that special form of perception, as appears, indeed, 
from the very fact cited by Professor Hale that an orator sometimes failed 
to recognize his own accidental verses. Even to a modern who has the 
rhythm in his ears the apparent quantities are sufficient, nine times out of 


1 These are mere illustrations of the possibilities, and I am of course aware that 
the deviations of verse from prose in English have a historical explanation. 
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ten to enable him to perceive instinctively whether a given group of syl- 
lables falls into the rhythm or not—quite regardless of his habit of prose 
pronunciation. There has never been a time when it would have been 
possible for me to quote, as I believe Mr. George Gissing does, sedet et 
in aeternum sedebit infelix Theseus. Similarly in English a man who is 
born with, or who has acquired, this sensibility will have his teeth set on 
edge by a neglected z-on or a line of Milton so quoted as to destroy the metre. 
Others, perhaps of finer literary taste otherwise, will not perceive it at all, 
and will complacently continue to quote ‘‘But musical as Apollo’s lute,”’ 
and will not be aware of the presence of an hexameter until they break 
their shins over it. 

From hexameters we pass to the metres of Horace, and first to Sapphics, 
the only metre to which in practice the theory is often applied. Here we 
have a very pretty issue. Owing to a curious coincidence, which anyone 
can work out with a pencil and a sheet of paper, the quantities of the 
Sapphic metre by the rules of the Latin accent nearly always yield a rhythm 
in which the stress-accents correspond with the word-accent of prose. 
But it is not the Sapphic metre. An audience may fail to perceive this. 
But in plain print it ought to be possible to forestall evasion. I assume 
the quantities to be correctly given either way. 

Ifteger vitae scélerisque pérus 
is substantially the metre of the college song; it is a metre in which verse- 
and prose-accent virtually coincide; it is the rhythm of Canning’s “ Néedy 
knife grinder, whither 4rt thou géing ?” and of a large proportion of so- 
called English Sapphics; it is the metre into which this method will inev- 
itably seduce the majority of its practitioners. But it is not the metre of 
Sappho which Horace supposed himself to be reproducing in essentials. 
That runs, ‘‘as every schoolboy knows,” 
Integér vitaé scelerisque ptrus, 
which is also the metre of Swinburne’s 
Saw the white implacable Aphrodite. 
Now which is the real Sapphic—the sing-song or the stately measure ? 
The debate is at a deadlock until the advocates of this method decide, 
and consistently conform to their decision their reading of entire odes in the 
presence of an audience supplied with texts and sufficiently familiar with 
the metre to perceive which syllable they do as a matter of fact stress. 
The entire case for the identification of prose and verse accent prac- 
tically rests on hexameters and Sapphics. Its advocates rarely essay less 
familiar measures and then only for a line or two. The case for other 
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Latin metres is, indeed, only less desperate than it is for Greek. Take 
choriambics for example. 
Tu ne quaesieris scire nefaés quem mihi quem tibf 


is approximately the movement of 
goardcels wed’ duaipav vexiwy 


and of Swinburne’s 
Love what ailed thee to leAve life that was made lovely 
we thought with léve ? 


But what is 
Tu ne quaesferis scire néfas quem mihi quem tfbi ? 


Well, a clever reader, and Professor Hale is a very clever reader, will 
unconsciously “hedge.”” There will be a slight Epicurean clinamen of 
the accent—incertisque loci spatiis—tantum quod momen mutatum dicere 
possis. And the audience, pleased by the sonorous Latin vowels and the 
mellow voice, and caring little for choriambics any way, will be satisfied. 
But it is a flat impossibility to read the Leuconoe ode through, faithfully 
preserving the prose-accent, and produce anything like the effect of 
Sappho’s or Swinburne’s choriambics. 

I might go on to less well-known metres and ask what is 

Nec béllo péde nec nfgris ocellis, 


or 
stimulatus ibi furenti rébie v4gus 4nimis 


or 
quas in primo Ifmine vitae scélus oppréssit patriusque faror ? 
But I do not wish to obscure a very simple question with superfluous 
detail. One point only must be anticipated. Why not give both accents ? 
Surely classical verse sometimes accents two successive syllables. Yes, at 
points where the structure of the verse (I do not mean the sense) provides 
or allows a rhythmical rest or hold-on. But without such pauses or breaks 
as these the thing cannot be done; it is a physiological and psychological 
impossibility. The introduction of them at other points in the line to 
rescue the prose-accent destroys the true time, ruins the rhythm, and 
yields a staccato drawl neither prose nor verse. Beginners sometimes fall 
into this. The advocates of the method make sparing use of this desperate 
device as an argument or illustration, but not in continuous reading. The 
citation in this connection of one of those (metrically) bad lines of Matthew 
Arnold over which Swinburne shrugged a satirical shoulder is an argument 
which may be disregarded. Stress-accent for rhythmical purposes means 
accent predominant within its range of two or three syllables as the case 
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may be. There cannot be two predominants in one bar—‘‘an two men 
ride of a horse, one must ride behind’’—il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 
ou fermée. 

When the definite points made in this paper are answered it will be 
time enough to raise others. But the issue cannot be met by citation of 
Roman grammarians, or by statistics of syllabification, or by parody of 
schoolboy sing-song; still less can the question be prejudiced by the 
assumption that the rhythmic displacement of prose-accent is an abandon- 
ment of quantity. 

Lastly a word on the pedagogical question. Here I fear it is assertion 
against assertion—that is an appeal to the reader’s experience. Professor 
Hale’s experience is that by the Socratic method he can bring the infant 
Monsieur Jourdains of the School of Education to read metrically without 
knowing it. My experience is that graduate students so taught cannot 
scan. That children will sometimes stumble into the right reading of a 
simple hexameter line I do not doubt. They will with equal facility stumble 
out of it. But I do not believe that anybody taught by this method will 
ever read Latin verse freely and well unless, as often happens with the 
victims of new educational paradoxes, he privately drills himself in the 
common-sense way and then compromises in the class-room. 

That is not all. The belief that quantity alone will teach metre 
deprives the student of the best practical method of learning quantity. 
Very few except specialists actually learn many except penultimate quan- 
tities, and they are apt to pay more for the acquisition than it is worth. 
For the rest, a boy who has the trick of scansion will find out most of the 
quantities that he does not know before the teacher can discover that he 
does not remember them, and in time, if he loves and reads Latin poetry, 
he will come to know them fairly well. But graduate students who rely 
solely on sheer knowledge of quantity, if they do not know a given quantity 
by absolute memory, are helpless—Catullus in hand. So far has this 
gone that it is actually proposed to mark other than hidden quantities in 
texts of Virgil. There are many funny things in the new scholasticism. 
But this is, I think, the most gigantic joke of all. It is, to speak accen- 


tually, colossdl. 
PAUL SHOREY 
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Reports from the Classical field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anythin 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be usef 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, CHICAGO, MARCH 29-30, 1907 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY MORNING, 10:00 


“Some Spurious Inscriptions and Their Authors,” by F. F. Abbott, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

“A Tour in Sicily ” (illustrated), by E. W. Clark, Ripon College, Wis. 

“Salaries and Efficiency,’ by Charles N. Smiley, Iowa College. 

“The Uses of the Verb Posse in Latin as Related to the So-called ‘ Potential’ 
Use of Latin Tenses,” by Louise Preston Dodge, Louisville, Ky. 

“The True Equipment of the Teacher,”’ by May Bestor, Fargo, N. D. 

“Latin Work in the Technological College,” by George Petrie, Auburn, Ala. 

President’s Address, by Moses S. Slaughter, University of Wisconsin. 

Business Meeting. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2: 30 


“Vergil or Virgil,” by Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 

“Syntactical Problems in Caesar,” by W. L. Carr, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. 

“Horace’s Sabine Farm” (illustrated), by Walter Miller, Tulane University. 

“The Four-Winged Geryon,” by A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin. 

“Latin Teaching for the High Schools: A Study in Correlation,” by F. C. 
Eastman, Iowa State Normal School. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Address, by William Peterson, Principal of McGill University, Montreal. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, 9: 00 


“The Oft Recurring Sentiment, ‘Men Are the State,’ ” by C. F. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“The Topical Method in the Study of Vergil,” by F. J. Miller, University of 
Chicago. 

“ Probae Plauti Feminae,” by A. L. Bondurant, University, Miss. 

“ Paleographical Miscellany,” by John Burnam, University of Cincinnati. 

“Cicero, the Italian” by Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin. 

“Teachers of Latin and the Study of Old English,” by Guido Stempel, 
Indiana University. 

“The Discus Thrower in Ancient and Modern Times,” by John Pickard, 
University of Missouri. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 2: 30 


“Aims and Methods in Secondary Latin,” by Jennie R. Lippman, Mary 
Institute, St. Louis. 

“The Supposed Literary Relations of Alciphron, Aelian and Longus,” by 
Campbell Bonner, University of Nashville. 

“The Meaning of Zmvéets I]. i. by John A. Scott, Northwestern 
University. 

“The Success of Cicero as an Orator,”’ by J. E. Granrud, University of 
Minnesota. 

“ Quintilian’s Contribution to Education,’ by Edward Manly, Englewood 


High School, Chicago. 


The Philological and Archaeological Meetings at Washington.—On January 
2-4 at the George Washington University were held the meetings of the American 
Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute of America. On the 
evening of January 2, at a joint meeting, Professor Merrill of Trinity College, 
the president of the Philological Association, gave the annual address on “Certain 
Roman Characteristics.” 

On the afternoon of January 3 there was another joint meeting for the reading 
of papers. Professor Bates of the University of Pennsylvania discussed a 
base found by him at the Asclepieum in Athens, on which are four different 
inscriptions, one giving the name Menander. Professor Warren of Harvard 
read a paper on “The Stele Inscription in the Forum,” in which he offered a 
complete restoration. The most important suggestions concerned lines 10-12. 
Professor Chase of Harvard described three very important archaic bronze 
tripods from Italy, recently purchased by James Loeb for $7,000 apiece, which 
are to be exhibited for a year in the Metropolitan Museum of New York and 
then deposited in the Fogg Museum at Harvard. These tripods are covered 
with mythological scenes, especially from the labors of Heracles. They rank 
among the most important specimens of ancient Greek bronze-work. The other 
papers at the joint meeting were “ Codrus’ Chiron (Juv. iii. 205) and a Painting 
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from Herculaneum” by Professor Kelsey of Michigan; ‘Traces of Portraiture 
in Old Semitic Art,”’ by Professor Torrey of Yale; ‘‘ The Foci of Ancient Culture 
of the Mexican Tableland,” by Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, who was elected director 
of the work in American archaeology with headquarters at Santa Fé. 

Other archaeological papers, presented at the separate meetings of the 
Institute, were “‘Pre-Roman Antiquities” by Professor Baur of Yale, who 
described Mycenaean Tombs, and Phocaean and Iberian antiquities in Spain; a 
paper by Professor Goodyear, of the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute, on 
“Curves in the Fagade of the Roman Temple at Cori,” recently discovered by 
Professor Giovanonni (these curves, first discovered in the Parthenon, exist also 
in Roman temples, as in the Maison Carrée at Nimes, and the temple at Cori, 
and in mediaeval buildings, such as St. Mark’s at Venice); ‘‘The Temples at 
Ostia,’”’ by Mr. Van Buren of Yale; ‘‘Sardes,” with views of the ruins there, by 
Mr. Washburn, of Chicago; “An Interpretation of the Harpy Tomb,” by Pro- 
fessor Tonks of Princeton, who sees Egyptian influence on the tomb; “Greek 
Vases at the University of Pennsylvania,” by Professor Bates; ‘The Beginnings 
of Greek Sculpture,” by Professor Fowler of Western Reserve, who opposed 
the theory that early Greek sculpture shows the influence of working in wood; 
“New Inscriptions from Sinope” by Dr. Robinson of Johns Hopkins; ‘ Aphro- 
dite and the Dione Myth,” by Dr. Hadzsits, of Pennsylvania; “‘ Pompeian Illus- 
trations of Lucretius,” by Professor Kelsey of Michigan (in the opening lines 
Lucretius had in mind the Venus Pompeiana); ‘‘Two Representations of the 
Birth of Dionysus,” by Dr. Paton of Cambridge; ‘Archaeological Treasures 
of the Crimea,” by Professor Wright of Oberlin (among other things a structure 
almost exactly like the so-called Treasury of Atreus was described); “ Notes on 
the Excavations at Corinth and Sparta,” by Dr. Cooley of Auburndale, Mass. 

Other philological papers were “‘The Influence of Terence upon English 
Comedy,” by Professor Ballentine, of Bucknell; ‘Virgil’s Georgics and the 
British Poets,”’ by Professor Mustard of Haverford; ‘‘The Time-Element in 
the Greek Drama,” by Dr. Kent of Pennsylvania (showing how the chorus was 
used to take up time and to help the audience to imagine that a certain time had 
elapsed); ‘Latin Pronunciation and Accent,” by Professor Radford of Elmira; 
“‘The Latinity Fetish,” by Professor Harrington of Wesleyan, who advocated the 
reading of the Latin of the Empire and later times (for example, Erasmus and 
Scaliger) instead of uninteresting Caesar and Cicero; “‘A Proverb Attributed to 
the Rhetor Apollonius,” by Professor Kellogg of Princeton; ‘‘ Boyhood and 
Youth in the Days of Aristophanes,” by Dr. Bryant of Harvard; ‘The Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Oriental Cults in Gaul,” by Professor Moore of Harvard; 
“The Death of Alcibiades,” by Professor Perrin of Yale; “The Relation of 
Accent to Elision in Latin Comedy,”’ by Professor Harkness of Brown; ‘‘The 
Effect of Enclitics on the Accent of Words in Latin,” by Dr. Newcomer of the 
University of Michigan; “‘ Budaeus and the Lost Paris Codex of Pliny’s Letters,” 
by Professor Merrill of Trinity; “‘Prolegomena to the History and Lexicography 
of De,” by Professor Fitz-Hugh of Virginia; “Notes on the History of Codex T 
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of Aristophanes;” ‘The Perfect Forms in Later Greek from Aristotle to 
Nonnus,” by Professor Harry of Cincinnati; ‘“‘A Conjectural Persian Original 
for Aristophanes, Acharn. 100,” by Professor Tolman of Vanderbilt; ‘‘E#- 
Readings in the MSS of Plautus,” by Professor Anderson of Princeton; ‘The 
Possessive in the Predicate in Greek,’”’ by Professor Milden of Emory and Henry 
College. 

About two hundred attended the meetings, coming from as far west as Cali- 
fornia and as far south as Alabama. The Middle West, especially, was well 
represented. 

At the meeting of the Managing Committee of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome, Professor Jesse B. Carter was elected director of the 
school for three years to succeed Professor Norton. The Archaeological Insti- 
tute appointed two associate secretaries, Professor Shipley for the Middle States 
and Professor Fairclough for the Pacific states, in addition to Professor Carroll 
for the East. 

The Philological Association chose Professor Kelsey as its next president. 
A plan for a revision of the constitution was proposed, and lies over a year for 
report and consideration. By it the association would be organized in three 
sections, eastern, central, and western. The meetings of the whole association 
would then be biennial, and the sections would meet separately in the alternate 
years, or, if they wished, more frequently. 

The next joint meeting of the two associations will be held at the University 
of Chicago, December 27-31, 1907. 

The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast.—The eighth annual meet- 
ing of this association was held at the University of California, December 27-29. 
The printed programme, as usual, gave a brief statement indicating the line of 
treatment in each paper. This is a very helpful feature which deserves imitation 
in other programmes of this sort, for the benefit of those who cannot attend. 

The president’s address, by Professor Clapp, University of California, was 
on “‘The Mind of Pindar.” Of the nineteen papers on the programme, eleven 
were on classical subjects, as follows: 

“On Lucretius v. 1006,” by Professor Merrill, University of California 
(defending the authenticity of the verse). 

“The Lesser Hic Formulae in Roman Burial Inscriptions: Their Develop- 
ment and Significance,’”’ by Professor Church, University of Nevada. 

“Note on the Correlatives of Si,” by Professor Nutting, University of 
California. 

“The Plot-Structure of the Sanskrit Drama,” by Dr. Ryder, University of 
California (an abstract of the most important rules from Sanskrit works on 
dramatic art). 

“A Lexicographical Study in Plato,” and ‘‘The Character of the Hero in 
the Fourth Book of the Aeneid,” by Professor Fairclough, Stanford University 
(discussed such criticism as that of Page and Glover on the effect of the Dido 
episode on the mind of Aeneas). 
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“The Interpretation of Plautus, Rud. 148-52,” by Mr. Cerf, University of 
California (suggesting that cena and prandium may be one and the same meal). 

“On a Certain Pronominal Usage in Plato,” by Professor Elmore, Stanford 
University. 

“Two Notes on Propertius” ii. 19. 23 ff. (calamo=limerod), iii. 9. 43 ff. 
(for dure read docte, i. e. Callimachus), by Professor Foster, Stanford University. 

“The Idle Actor in Aeschylus” (to refute Dignan’s thesis), and “‘ Note on 
the Costume of the Greek Tragic Actor in the Fifth Century B.c.” (certain 
corollaries that follow Smith’s conclusion [Harv. Stud. XVI] that the buskin 
was not worn), by Professor Allen, University of California. 

“The Bucolic Poems of Theocritus,” by Professor Murray, Stanford Uni- 
versity (discussing their date with reference to the assumed stay of Theocritus 
at Cos). 

“ The ‘Clubbrusian Ironrattlian Islands’ of Plautus, Asin. 33,” by Professor 
Prescott, University of California (molae do not easily suggest islands, as Ussing 
proposes: the insulae are the Islands of Nowhere). 


Meetings of Classical Teachers during the Christmas Vacation.—So far as 
could be ascertained, meetings were held this year in nine states, one more than 
last year. California had no meeting this year, but Minnesota and Wisconsin 
have been added to the list. A larger number of papers were read on the average, 
and among them also a larger proportion of papers dealing with subjects not 
primarily pedagogical. At some of the meetings a part or all of the discussion 
was in the nature of a symposium, the different papers taking up various phases 
of the same general topic. The abstracts which are given below, while necessarily 
incomplete, will nevertheless serve to give an idea of the things in which the 
teachers of the various states are interested. 


Colorado 

“The Famous Difficulties in Virgil’s Account of the Lower World,” by 
Professor George Norlin, University of Colorado.* 

“Difficult Constructions found in the First Four Books of Caesar’s Gallic 
War,” by Professor J. H. Hays, State Normal School. 

The paper defended Caesar against the proposal of the Committee of Ten to 
substitute Nepos on account of the great amount of indirect discourse in the former. 
Indirect discourse is not felt to be specially hard in the first year, nor in Caesar till 
the pupil becomes ‘“‘ panicky” on reaching the fourteenth chapter. The writer argued 
against the notion that Caesar lacked interest and suggested lines of collateral reading 
in English literature. 

“What Ought the College and the University to Do for the Student in Latin ?” 
by Professor A. H. Harrop, University of Denver.? 

“What Ought the High School to Do for the Student in Latin?” by H. M. 
Barrett, Pueblo High School. 


t To be published in the Classical Journal. 
2 To be published in the Classical Journal. 
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“ What are the Essential Aims of the Work in Second-Year Latin,” by Ger- 
trude E. Norris, Greeley High School. 


Indiana 
“Some Recently Discovered Sources of Ancient History,” by Professor H. 
A. Hoffman, Indiana University. 
The paper dealt with the Greek papyri discovered in Egypt in recent years, and 
ave a general presentation of the subject, intended to call attention to the important 
1d of study here opened up to classical scholars. ‘The documents, covering a period 
of about a thousand years, afford original material for many phases of the history of 
this period, such as the history of writing, transmission of texts, laws, contracts, busi- 
ness transactions, private life, early Christianity, administration, etc. 
A translation was given of two marriage contracts and of a contract concerning a 
loan. 
“‘An Experiment in Teaching Latin in the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” by 


Alice Test, Richmond High School. 


For eight years Latin or German has been an optional substitute in the Richmond 
schools for certain common branches during the last year and a half preceding the 
high school. The work is intended to be the equivalent of one year’s work in the 
high school. Different methods are rendered necessary—simpler assignments, many 
explanations in English grammar, and more frequent repetition of forms and words. 
The children learn to pronounce easily and are not so timid about trying or so afraid 
of making mistakes as those a little older, and they have no difficulty in memorizing 
the inflections. Translation also is done readily enough, connected narrative being 
used when possible. The results obtained are satisfactory. Time is gained in the 
high school for an additional language or more Latin, and stronger work is done in 
other studies. The interest of those who begin early keeps up well; of the third- and 
fourth-year Latin students in the Richmond High School three-fourths began in the 
seventh grade. 


“An Experiment in Latin Composition,’ by Professor F. H. Weng, State 


Normal School. 

The paper explained an experiment made during the last two years at the State 
Normal School. The teacher selects from the previous week’s reading a number of 
words, expressions, and constructions with which it has appeared that the class is not 
sufficiently familiar. Out of this material two students are asked to construct ten 
English sentences, which are revised if necessary, and then assigned to the whole class 
to translate into Latin. The advantages resulting from the method have proved to 
be a careful comparative study of English and Latin expression, a never-failing interest, 
and the possibility of keeping in closer touch with the class and of adapting the work 
tojits individual needs. 

“Mood Syntax in Caesar,” by W. L. Carr, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. 


Towa 
“College Freshman Latin,” by Professor C. N. Smiley, Iowa College. 


Twenty-five per cent. of the freshmen who study Latin are ill-prepared, because 
they come from weak high schools. There is a crying need in the Middle West for 
laws providing state aid for these smaller schools. Under present conditions a part 
of the freshman year must be given to drill work on forms. 

Selections from Livy, such as Burton’s, with supplementary sight-reading from 
Eutropius, will help the student to an outline of Roman Pootory which will serve his need 
in subsequent work in Latin literature. 

More work should be done by the freshmen in the study of English derivatives 


from Latin. 
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“First Year Latin,” by Professor F. H. Potter, University of Iowa. 


It is not in the interest of the classics to emphasize the reading of Caesar as the 
sole or chief aim of two years of study. The so-called Caesar books for the first year 
do not give the best kind of preparation, even for Caesar; by using the words which 
occur most frequently in Caesar they make hard and uninteresting in the first year 
the one thing which might have been easy in the second; they give a distorted and one- 
sided view of the language. More and better work can be done in the second year, 
if the specific preparation for Caesar is made while reading this author. 


‘“‘Preparatory Latin Composition,” by Katherine G. Willis, West High 
School, DesMoines. 


This paper gave an account of the writer’s practice. The sentences are written 
by the pupils and corrected one day. On the following day a short test is given upon 
this lesson. The pupil’s grade in Latin composition depends largely on this test. 


Minnesota 
“The Quantitative Reading of Latin Verse, including a Discussion of Scan- 
sion,” by Professor J. B. Pike, University of Minnesota. 


The metrical reading of Vergil being neglected in some of the high schools of the 
state, the paper made a plea for the reading of all the text translated. To correct 
slovenly pronunciation a text with the long vowels marked was recommended. The 
subject of formal scansion could be disposed of in a few lessons. Though the pro- 
nunciation of words in prose and poetry is absolutely the same except as poctic licenses 
are allowed, yet the throb of the verse (ictus, as the writer understands it) is distinctly 
felt as the syllables are pronounced with proper quantitative value. 


“In the Study of Latin, Where Should the Emphasis Be Placed ?” by Esther 
E. Adair, Owatonna High School. 


This depends on the aim of the study, which should be Ss to train the 
pupil to grasp the essential facts of the language itself and thereby to develop his 
linguistic sense. Collateral work in history, antiquities, etc., is ‘attractive and to a 
certain extent necessary, but if carried too far it will defeat the main end. The 
teacher can easily supply the greater part of the information necessary to an under- 
standing of the text, and the pupil’s eflorts should be directed to a thorough study of 
words, forms, and sentence structure as a basis for the study of language and literature. 
This knowledge will be of the greatest value to him, whether he goes to college or not. 


“The Plain Duty of the Classical Teacher to Encourage Capable Students 
to Take Latin,” by Anna L. Cotton, Virginia, Minn. 

This paper and the following one coincided in many points. 

“The Cultural Value of Latin in the High School,” by Ethel I. Weld, St. 
Peter High School. 


As a preparation for life it is no reproach to a course of training that the facts of 
the study are later forgotten. Otherwise there could hardly be such a thing as general 
culture as distinguished from the acquisition of knowledge that is of immediate prac- 
tical use only. Culture means that mental habits of the right kind shall be formed, 
which will bé useful in a wide and general, and not merely in a narrow, individual 
sense. Accuracy, clearness of thought, the power of concentration, open-mindedness, 
self-reliance, and independence are some of the qualities which naturally result from 
the study of Latin. As Latin literature and the Roman government are basic facts in 
modern literatures and governments, they lead to a true understanding of much that 
we find in these. Cicero and Virgil lead directly to correct views of citizenship and 
correct taste in literature through the models of citizenship and of literary form which 
they present. 
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“Why Do More Students Drop Latin in the Second Year than in any Other 
Year, and How May this Be Overcome ?” by Roy Merrill, Northfield High 


School. 
“The Translation: How to Remedy its Abuse and Make it an Aid to the 


Mastery of English,’’ by L. N. McWhorter, Central High School, Minneapolis. 


Missouri 
“The Need of Closer Articulation in the High-School Latin Curriculum,”’ 


by R. H. Jordan, St. Joseph High School. 


The difficulty which used to be felt in passing from the first to the second year 
has been largely removed by making the first year a “preparation for Caesar.”’ But 
as a result an even more serious break has come to exist between the second and third 
years. The Caesar vocabulary and constructions, taught for two years, are inade- 
quate for Cicero, and the step from one to the other is felt to be very difficult. 

The remedy would be to devote the first year mainly to the acquisition of the 
forms and a general vocabulary, the first half of the second year to stories, fables, 
Eutropius and Nepos, and only the last half of the year to Caesar, preferably the 
third and fourth books, which present less technical difficulty. The work in compo- 
sition during this time should not be based on the text, but should aim to supplement 
it by keeping the pupils in touch with constructions not used in Caesar. 


“The Dramatic Satura and Its Relation to Roman Satire,’ by Dr. Howard 
V. Canter, University of Missouri. 

From ancient authorities (especially Livy vii. 2, Val. Max. xi. 4. 4 and Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1. 145-60) it was long believed that the dramatic satura, an early kind of 
native drama, when it was replaced by the Graeco-Roman comedy, survived in a 


literary form and so was the prototype of the literary satura of Ennius, Lucilius, etc. 
But the remains of Ennius’ Saturae show no apparent relationship to the dramatic 


satura as described by Horace and Livy. 
Horace looked upon the dramatic satura as the earliest representative of satire, 


and he worked consciously under this belief (Sat. i. 4). But he is doubtless following 
the tradition of Livy that the dramatic satura at Rome represents the Old Comedy of 
Athens. And Hendrickson (A. J. P. XV, 1-30) shows convincingly that Livy’s 
whole account is but an attempt to construct for Roman literature a parallel to the 


Old Comedy. 
It is not possible to prove that the dramatic satura as described by Livy did not 


exist. But it can scarcely any longer be doubted that the use of the word satura 
with reference to compositions prior to Ennius is due to the later application of the 
word in the sense in which Lucilius used it. Thus we conclude that Roman satire 
begins with Ennius and does not go back to an origin like that given by Livy and 


Horace. 
“Lucretius and Modern Science,’’ by Professor A. L. Wolfe, Park College. 
“Lucretius as a Poet of Nature,” by Professor A. P. Hall, Drury College. 


Nebraska 
The programme of the Nebraska meeting was received too late to secure abstracts 
of the papers for this issue. ° 
“‘Cicero’s Life as a Pupil,” by Sue Cooper, Gates Academy. 
“‘Cicero’s Life as a Politician,’”’ by Superintendent C. M. Barr, Wahoo. 
“‘Caesar’s Place in Literature,’”’ by Mary Scherzer, Dorchester. 
“Why Should Latin Be Taught in Our Secondary Schools?” by Professor 


G. E. Barber, University of Nebraska. 
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New York 
“The Beginning Work in Latin,” by Principal W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus 


Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


Twenty-four per cent. of the pupils who take up Latin fail in the first term. The 
main reason probably is that in the elementary schools technical English grammar 
has not been sufficiently studied to enable the pupils to pursue Latin with the speed 
which is required of them by the course. The remedy would be to introduce a brief 
course in technical English grammar, to waste no time by too much stress on pronun- 
ciation and the marking of vowels, and to avoid anything that does not have a direct 
bearing on the work of the first year. The difficulty is not confined to Latin, since the 
pupils who begin algebra fail in the same or a higher proportion. 


“Practical Difficulties in Teaching Prose Composition,” by Principal K. L. 
Thompson, Cattaraugus High School. 


A number of difficulties were enumerated—ignorance of the English construc- 
tions, lack of originality and independence, belief in the inflexibility of the grammar, 
inability to apply rules. Failure is due not so much to a lack of vocabulary or of 
general knowledge of constructions, as to a lack of the power to make the proper dis- 
criminations which must precede their employment, and to the absence of a sure 
knowledge of the forms. An intimate knowledge of the constructions should be 
developed so that the pupil can recognize them in English as well as in Greek or Latin. 
The section on which the composition is to be based should first be carefully analyzed 
and studied. The translation into Greek should then be done at sight and in class, 
and the corrections should be accompanied by references to the grammar. 


“Translation at Sight,” by Professor Perley O. Place, Syracuse University. 


The paper dealt with the kind of preparation that will lead to success in sight- 
translation. The fundamental force of a word should be grasped, rather than its 
meaning in a certain context. Thought should be associated with the sound of the 
Latin words throughout. The text should be read by the instructor, grouping the 
words that belong together, with proper emphasis, repetition, if necessary, and explan- 
ation of the meaning of the passage. Only thus can pupils be led to take the thought 
in the Latin order, which it is necessary to do before sight-reading will be successful. 
The translation will then be the thought recast in the English idiom. The first year’s 
work is of pre-eminent importance in the formation of correct habits of approaching 


the text. 
“The Possibilities and Limitations of Archaeological Helps in Illustrating 
Subject-Matter,”” by Winifred Ball, West High School, Rochester, and Eliza- 


beth H. Haight, Vassar College. 


Texas 
“The Position of the Classics in the Education of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” by Professor W. J. Battle, University of Texas. 


The paper traced the history of the classics from ancient times to the Renaissance, 
when a new education arose which was based upon them and had as its first object 
the making of fluent and elegant speakers and writers of Latin. As conditions 
changed, this education lost its practical aim but was still held to be justified as dis- 
cipline. In the nineteenth century many causes combined to overthrow the suprem- 
acy of the classics. The extent to which they are still studied was next considered. 
As to the future the speaker believed that the general recognition of the value of Latin 
would secure a place of honor for it. The number of students in Greek would be 
comparatively small. But the position of both languages in the education of the 
future rested largely with their teachers. Where teachers possessed knowledge, 
enthusiasm, and teaching power, Latin and Greek would maintain themselves. 


| 
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“Grammar Study,” by Miss E. C. Symington, San Antonio High School. 


The high-school course allows time to master the average grammar and to apply 
its principles. If the year’s work is methodically planned, the required reading can 
be done and the pupil can also learn to express in a few words what the grammatical 
sagan se are and to illustrate them. ‘Conversation classes” may be formed. A 
ew question and answer words, idiomatic phrases, etc., will form a basis for conver- 
sation. Clear questions in Latin on review chapters of the text with brief and com- 
plete sentences in answer will help to make the grammar appear a “usable asset.” 


“The Aeneas Legend before Virgil,” by Professor W. B. Daniel, Baylor 


University. 
“The University Requirements in Latin,”’ by Professor E. W. Fay, Univer- 


sity of Texas. 
“Beginning Latin,” by T. B. Kendrick, Dallas High School. 
“What Shall We Read ?” by Dr. S. J. Jones, Thomas Arnold High School. 
“Composition,” by Professor F. A. Hiuslein, North Texas Normal School. 
“The Teaching of Virgil,” by Anna C. Forsgard, Waco High School. 
“What Is Our Aim in the Teaching of Latin ?”’ by Miss F. E. Ottley, Austin 


High School. 


Wisconsin 
“The Study of Latin: Its Practical Aspect,” by H. L. Terry, State Inspector 


of High Schools. 


There is at present a lack of definite appreciation of the purposes and value of 
Latin in the high school. The most commonly recognized value is its effect on Eng- 
lish, which is along three lines: 

First, as a means of giving exercise and training in intensive reading to get exact 
thought. This is very practical since it is exactly such work as professional men and 
students must do in their work in reading difficult English after they leave school. 

Second, in the enlargement of the pupil’s English vocabulary. Latin teachers 
do not as a rule require enough care in the selection of the right word to fit the thought. 

Third, in English composition through the translation. Here is the greatest 
opportunity as well as the greatest failure. Translations are accepted which cannot 
possibly be called English and which are not clearly understood by the pupils them- 
selves. 
Lastly, the study of Latin furnishes material of all grades of difficulty for exer- 
cises in English composition, and time should be taken for this work even though 


the amount of Latin read is decreased. 
“The Study of Latin; Its Historical Importance,” by Professor E. W. 
Clark, Ripon College. 


To know how to help our fellow-men, we must know how to live, we must know 
how other men have lived, especially those who, ‘like the Romans, have had a marked 
influence on succeeding generations. But to know well a nation, especially one of 
the remote past, we must study not only her literature, but also the remains of her 
cities and buildings, her art, amusements, religion, business, etc. Valuable as such 
study is, very little is done along this line in the high schools, because teachers have 
not the necessary knowledge. Moreover, Latin teachers do not secure proper equip- 
ment for the work of their department. The fault lies largely with themselves. 
Science teachers ask and receive. Latin teachers do not ask and therefore do not 
receive. Maps, books on ancient Rome and Roman life, ages pe hs, or slides, are 
as essential to good Latin teaching as apparatus to the tcacher of physics. 


Considerable elementary work can be done along this line with the classes in 
beginning Latin, Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. The young American is full of action, 
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not content to study simply from a book. Make his work appeal to him as the study 
of real men, and you will have more and better students in your classes and they will 
remain longer. 

“The Study of Latin as an Element in Culture,” By Attorney Charles 
Quarles, Milwaukee." 

“The Study of Latin as a Promoter of Scholarship,” by Professor J. R. 
Sherrick, Milwaukee Normal School. 

“The Study of Latin; Its Disciplinary Value,” by Edna B. Zinn, Menom- 


onie High School. 


Presentations of Classical Plays in England.—The performance of the Eumen- 
ides at Cambridge in November, and that of the Phormio by the boys of West- 
minster School in December were in accordance with an established tradition. At 
Cambridge a Greek play is given every third year. The combination of scholar- 
ship, painstaking care, appropriate music and scenery, and the skill that comes 
with long experience make these performances models of their kind, and they 
deservedly attract wide attention. The plays given in recent years have been the 
following: Ion (1890), Iphigenia in Tauris (1894), Wasps (1897), Agamemnon 
(1900), Birds (1903), Eumenides (1906). 

The performances of Latin plays at Westminster School owe their origin to 
Queen Elizabeth. They are given in the college dormitory just before Christ- 
mas every year, unless the king, queen or heir to the throne has died within the 
year, or the royal house has suffered some other great calamity. Since 1860 a 
cycle of four plays has been in force, including the Andria, Adelphi, Phormio, 
and Trinummus, and these are performed one each year in the order given. It 
is the custom to add to the plays a prologue in Latin senarii, written of recent 
years by the head master and containing references to events in the school, and 
an epilogue, usually written by some old Westminster boy, in which the characters 
of the play appear in modern dress and engage in a dialogue full of pointed and 
comic references to the public events of the year just ending. In the performance 
of last December, which was an unusually good one, the epilogue is reported to 
have discussed the ‘‘suffragettes,”’ the canned-meat scandal, Chinese labor, etc., 
with jokes which were, “in Latin, the result of almost diabolical ingenuity.” 

Bradford College is another institution which presents ancient plays at 
regular intervals. The cycle consists, apparently, of one play from each of the - 
three Greek tragic writers: the Agamemnon, the Alcestis, and the Antigone. 
Each of these has been performed twice since 1890, the Antigone in 1890 and 
1898, the Agamemnon in 1892 and 1goo, and the Alcestis in 1895 and 1904. 
The college has an open-air theater, so that the performances naturally are given 
in the summer. 

Besides these there have been recent performances at other places as follows: 
Andromache (Queen’s College, 1893), Iphigenia at Aulis (University College, 
1897), the Fifteenth Idyl of Theocritus (Bedford College, 1897), Clouds (Oxford, 
1905). 

t To be published in the Classical Journal. 
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The Works of Lucian of Samosata. Complete with Exceptions Speci- 
fied in the Preface. Translated by H. W. Fow.er and F. G. 
Fowler. 4 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. $4. 


A complete translation of Lucian, superior to all predecessors in Latin, 
German, French, and English was a desideratum. But what constitutes supe- 
riority? Should a translation merely entertain the general reader? Should 
it also jealously retain as much of the original coloring as possible, and even 
serve the scholar as a continuous commentary on the text? Some recent transla- 
tions of Greek authors have succeeded admirably in keeping both aims in view. 

This version is rather a paraphrase than a translation. The translators 
have elected to turn Lucian into everyday English, allowing nothing in the origi- 
nal by way of rhetoric or local coloring to hamper them. Their style, with 
relatively few breaks, is consistent, and they may be congratulated upon making 
a thoroughly readable version for the non-classical reader. More than that, 
the recasting of the clauses is ingenious, individual phrasing often witty, and 
the thought of the original may usually be recovered, nearly intact, from the 
gerrymandered sentences. 

Lucian (see Zeuxis 2) cared pre-eminently for his Attic style. This is, per- 
haps, too elusive to be reflected successfully. Greek particles and connectives 
are wont to resist extradition. But rhetorical and antiquarian qualities—like 
the use of the question, expletives, words of address, allusions to contempo- 
rary matters, etc.—could, more often than not, be faithfully transferred in vig- 
orous English. The choice by these translators of what is to be delivered to 
the reader is deliberate. It is from no lack of scholarship that they deprive 
him of many little details that bulk large to a classical scholar. It is a question 
of method. The treatment, for example, of “ swear-words’—versicolorous in 
Lucian as tree-frogs—is arbitrary: now translated literally, now in modern 
phrases ranging from “alas!” to full-fledged profanity, now omitted altogether. 

Our space does not permit fair illustration, but the following citations are 
characteristic: 

In Philops. 31 (iii, p. 247), is correctly translated: 
“uttered in the Egyptian tongue;” but in Symp. 18 (iv, p. 134), this appears 
as: “in an Egyptian accent” (so Pauly and Tooke). This is either vague or 
wrong. Compare, too, some school Xenophons on Anab. iii. 1. 26, Bowridfwv 
See Liddell and Scott, s. vv. for Aaxwvitwr, and 
combined with ¢wv}, meaning “language” or “dialect” respectively. Every- 
where “accent” is an inadequate rendering, and even a seductive excursus on 
the Alexandrian dialect is precluded by the context in the Philopseudes. Again 
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in Philops. 34 (iii, p. 249), 0b xadapGs ‘EXAnrifovra, “speaks Greek with a slight 
accent;” Tooke: “spoke pure Greek;” Pauly: ‘die Aussprache rein griechisch” 
being omitted by both), and Imag. 15 (iii, p. 20), . . . . (Tis 
xabapds "Iwvixby, “her pure Ionian accent;” Tooke: “accent;” Pauly: ‘“Mund- 
art,” show a similar confusion. 

In Peregr. 32 (iv, p. 90), “‘vestibule’”’ does not distinguish between opis- 
thodomos and pronaos. Yet this is an important bit of local color. 

In Peregr. 33 (iv, p. gt), Téde Sedoyuéva, “expressed hearty 
approval of his determination,” is weak for: ‘‘they bawled out once and again: 
Go on with your programme.” 

In Peregr. 45 (iv, p. 95), 7¢ rpborrawua surely has reference 
to stubbing the toe (cf. Vit. Auct. 21; Philops. 11), not to “a sprained finger.” 

Such details are small individually; collectively they are not negligible. 
Sometimes a tendency to flippancy obscures the author’s more serious side and 
his deliberate purpose as a literary artist. Nevertheless Lucian’s mockery is set 
before the modern reader, and he may not care to follow the “‘grammarian” 
to the “‘top-peak” nor to settle “Hoti’s business.” 

The translations of the four pieces (see Preface), subjected to special treat- 
ment, merit, though for diverse reasons, an attentive reading. 

Francis G. ALLINSON 

Brown UNIVERSITY 


Essential Latin Lessons. By ARTHUR W. RoBeErts and Joun C. 
Rotre. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Pp. 366. 


This book possesses several points of excellence which distinguish it from 
the majority of productions of its class whose reason for existence can be found, 
for the most part, only in the commercial spirit of the publishing houses. Among 
these excellent features the manner in which the verb is presented deserves special 
mention. The four conjugations are carried along together and the tenses 
presented and developed by tense stems. This is the only method by which the 
verb can be thoroughly mastered. Another commendable feature is the emphasis 
which is placed upon the acquirement of a vocabulary. That given is Caesa- 
rian and limited to about seven hundred words. There are special vocabularies 
under each lesson, and these are admirably supplemented by complete Latin- 
English and English-Latin word-lists at the end of the volume. If the plan of 
the book is thoroughly followed out, the student will be, so far as vocabulary is 
concerned, unusually well equipped for the translation of Caesar. A highly 
meritorious feature is the frequent insertion of reviews, though the work to be 
done in these review lessons is often more than can be demanded for a single 
recitation. The syntax presented has been, on the whole, carefully limited to 
such constructions as are essential. 

In point of arrangement the book might be improved in several particulars. 
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The Introduction, giving the general principles of English grammar and impor- 
tant differences between English and Latin, contains considerable material which 
would have been far more effective if placed appropriately in the body of the book. 
That this was felt by the authors themselves is evidenced by the fact that they 
at times repeat statements found in the Introduction instead of referring back to it. 
Further, the book suffers, like others of its kind, in the illogical arrangement of 
material and the separation of parts that belong together. For example, the con- 
jugation of the regular verb, which, as has been said above, is in itself admirably 
presented, is strung out through the greater part of the book. The periphrastic 
conjugation and deponent verbs are introduced before the regular verb is finished. 
The subject of tense sequence is not discussed until long after the introduction 
of dependent subjunctives. Some inaccuracies and loose statements occur: 
§ 48 needs recasting; §68¢e leaves the division into syllables quite indefinite ; 
$70 falls into the very error against which the note that follows is directed; 
§ 136.11. gives the impression that “boldly” cannot be expressed by a Latin 
adverb; §1544a does not provide for the formation of such forms as regeris; 
$175, “always turrim,”’ is incorrect; § 212.1, we have the sequence dabantur 
.... utlegdmus; § 218.6, why is teach referred to the footnote on short impera- 
tives? § 341, no mention is made of né with the perfect subjunctive in a prohi- 
bition, nor of the omission of né after cavé; § 346, sentences 5 and 7 are not 
equally wrong; one is admissible, the other not. § 367, sé auxilium vis, ad 
castra ite (?); § 380, neither here nor in § 456 is anything said about the defective 
form of dé; § 3875, “‘ut has the meaning (?) ‘that not’ and mé ‘that’ after 
verbs of fearing;”’ § 397, the statement is too strong; orirétur has ample authority. 

The proofreading has been carefully done and there are but few typographical 
errors. The following have been noted: faculids (p. 328), postuld (p. 337), qut 
(p. 338), praemittd (§ 292), appropingud (§ 310), pacem (§ 373), praesentis for 
praesentia (§ 197), amtcitia (§ 202), diic@bant (§ 344), dict (§ 392), cenfined (con- 


fined) (§ 389). 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
Ypsilanti 


Benjy. L. D’OoGE 


Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis. Translated and edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, etc., by MicHaEt J. Ryan. New York: The 


Walter Scott Publishing Co., 1905. 35. 6d net. 

The spirit of the Cena could best be reproduced for English readers by a 
paraphrast of genius having a command of really modern slang, a Fitzgerald- 
Leland. That Mr. Ryan should be further removed from this ideal than Pro- 
fessor Peck is a less serious matter than is the carelessness, which not only shows 
itself in bad proofreading and in the misinterpretation of Juvenal, on p. 175, 
but also affects the exactness and spirit of the translation. E.g., §31, obligats 
is made to refer to servus; the omission of mappa, $32, and of iactura, $64, 
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deprives each sentence of its point; the rendering of allata—discubuerant, §31, 
results in a non sequitur. Worse still are the frequent mistranslations; e. g., 
§33, rem omnium delicatissimam, ‘‘a thing more finical than all the rest;” §43, 
solida centum, “a hundred solidi;” §48, controversiam, “‘theory;” §56, porri 
“‘pears;”’§ 68, clamante Trimalchione subinde, “till Trimalchio suddenly says;” $76, 
manum de tabula,‘‘in less than no time.”’ But §57, contubernalem, “bondwoman,” 
and $74, puer, “girl,” are due to a modesty which, instead of keeping Mr. Ryan 
from translating Petronius, has led him to omit offensive portions, such as the 
eunuch with the pot and Trimalchio’s use of it. So in §62 he renders ad stelas 
jacere by “‘consult the stars,” and, quite logically, stelas numero by “‘count 
them,” i. e., the stars; this for the virgins and boys who know no Latin; but 
what are those who know a little and wish to learn more to make of his note: 
“‘facere.—In this sense only here?” In general the notes contain more sub- 
stance, and in so far are better than the loosely written introduction; that their 
substance should not be original is a matter of course. But every editor is bound 
to be original to the extent of recasting his information in his own phraseology, 
so that it shall seem to come not from his notebook but from his mind; and it is 
a pity that Mr. Ryan, who has a long list of ‘‘authorities used,” was not acquainted 


with Professor Waters’ excellent little edition of the Cena. 
W. H. 
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Homeric Vocabularies. By WiLtiAM BisHoP OWEN AND EDGAR 
JoHNson GoopsPEED. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1906. Pp. 62. $0.50, net; $0.53, postpaid. 

The aim of this little manual is to present the vocabulary of Homer system- 
atically arranged for formal study. The plan of the work is simple. The first 
part contains a series of eighteen Greek word-lists in three main groups: (a) 
verbs (I-VI); (6) nouns (VII-XII); (c) pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc. 
(XITI-XVIII). Within each group are six subdivisions based on frequency of 
usage, according as words occur: (1) 500 times or more; (2) 200-500 times; 
(3) 100-200 times; (4) 50-100 times; (5) 25-50 times; (6) 10-25 times. The 
second part contains a like number of English word-lists corresponding exactly 
to the Greek lists in classification, subdivision, and numbering. 

For special vocabulary exercises in the elementary study of Homer this work 
ought to prove helpful. Its chief value lies in the simple and thoroughly prac- 
tical scheme of classification adopted by the editors. This shows clearly the 
relative importance of words as determined by frequency of occurrence, and 
makes it possible for the teacher to select what he wishes without being held to 
any fixed method in employing this material. 

MARIE McCCLERNAN 

MapiIson, WIs. 
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The Evidence of Greek Papyri with Regard to Textual Criticism. By 
F. G. Kenyon. [Reprint from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. I.] Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


If Casaubon had lived three centuries later, Mr. Kenyon’s investigation might 
have brought comfort to his soul, as it has to those of us who believe that, in deal- 
ing with the text of our MSS, interpretation should be exhausted before we resort 
to emendations. The English scholar’s results show that the important diver- 
gencies from our MSS are small in number. Of the 350 papyri, nearly half con- 
tain some new reading—many an expanded text of the J/liad—but nothing sub- 
stantial is added to the poem. A few contain noteworthy readings, some of which 
have been adopted by editors. One of the most important, dating from the first 
century, contains most of ¥ and Q, one-third of which may be regarded as worthy 
of an editor’s attention. Monro and Allen have admitted three readings from 
another papyrus, and quote twenty-nine more. The Odyssey papyri are less 
important. All point to the prevalence of the vulgate text of Homer. The arche- 
types of our MSS are from a later date. Five contain critical symbols of Aristarchus. 
The received text of Euripides is, on the whole, confirmed. The testimony 
for Herodotus is slight; but of the six fragments of Thucydides one is important 
(Oxyrhynchus); and Hude adopts eight of the variants. The theory of exten- 
sive corruption in the way of marginalia is not supported. Eight papyri furnish 
fragments of Xenophon. In the Oeconomicus (where all the MSS are corrupt) a 
conjecture by Schneider, which had not been generally accepted, is confirmed. 
The sole representative of the Anabasis is Oxyrhyn. 463. It agrees six times 
with C against the inferior MSS, but also six times with the latter against C. 
Among the vellum MSS the truth is not always to be found with the family which 
modern editors have agreed to regard as superior. The longest Xenophon papyrus 
contains seventeen columns of Hellenica i. Of the philosophers Plato is the 
only representative (eleven fragments); but the readings are not important; and 
one establishes the antiquity of an obvious blunder (Gorg. 508 B). The two 
papyri of Isocrates show that to pin our faith to one family of MSS is unsound 
criticism. New readings are numerous, but not valuable. Demosthenes is next 
to Homer in the number of fragments, but all are small. The conjectures of 
modern editors in the De corona are not indorsed. The vulgate of the De jalsa 
legatione, on the whole, is confirmed. The MSS are supported, as against the 
quotations in ancient authors; but, generally speaking, Blass’s strict theory of 
ellipses and his rigid application of euphonic rules receive no support. ‘‘The 


chances against successful divination are great .... the presumption will 
always be against any emendation . . . . until documentary evidence can be 
produced in its support.” 


J. E. Harry 
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